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THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN GNOSTICISM 
Rosert M. Grant 
University of Chicago 

In recent years new methods of approaching the study of gnosti- 
cism have arisen. The older synthesis of Bousset, with its somewhat 
over-schematized picture of gnostic thought,’ and the severely critical 
analysis of de Faye, with its emphasis on our ignorance of gnostic be- 
ginnings,” have failed to retain general approval. The newer methods 
have stressed an existentialist® or psychological* understanding of the 
gnostics, and questions of source-analysis and chronology have faded 
into the background. Often the problem of development within gnostic 
thought is not seriously considered. 

The question of chronology assumes importance when gnostic 
thought is related to the gospel of John. Debates have centered in the 
relation of Mandaean thought to the gospel even though any Mandaean 
ideas are at the very earliest to be discovered in the third century of 
our era.” At the same time, the earliest gnostics—Simon, Menander, 
and Saturninus—are often neglected, or it is argued that we know 
nothing of them but their names. This, of course, is not the view of 
Justin or Irenaeus, to whom these heresiarchs and their followers pre- 
sented genuine difficulties. It seems likely that in considering the gnostic 
background of John and Ignatius we should pay attention to early 
sources rather than to late ones, and that without becoming too se- 
verely limited to the earliest documents we should endeavor to interpret 
them first of all. 

Considerable suspicion was aroused concerning the relevance o7 
these early gnostics to John about fifty years ago when Kreyenbiihl 
devoted a truly fantastic book to “proving” that the gospel was 
actually written by. the gnostic Menander. Nevertheless, there are 
some striking resemblances between the thought of Menander and that 
of John, and we cannot be content simply to reject Kreyenbuhl’s thesis 
without examining his evidence. 

Again, to trace ‘“gnostisches Gut” in Ignatius without reference to 
Menander and Saturninus, who were actually teaching at Antioch in 
this time, is to abandon historical study in favor of hypotheses as fasci- 
nating as unreliable. Several passages in Ignatius deserve correla- 
tion with what gnostics taught in his environment. 

Scholars are sometimes suspicious of the accounts Irenaeus gives 
of Simon, Menander and Saturninus. They believe that he was in- 
fluenced by his preoccupation with Valentinianism or that he tended to 
erect straw men in order to overthrow them. We shall therefore have 
to examine what both Justin and Irenaeus say about these gnostic 
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theologians and try to determine what their sources of information are, 
what the systems were which they describe, and to what extent this 
information is reliable. We shall try to avoid excessive scepticism an 
excessive confidence. 

The starting point must be the account which Justin gives us in 
his Apology, written about the year 154.° After discussing the doctrines 
of the three earliest gnostics we shall consider their relations to the 
gospel of John and to Ignatius. 

Whatever the origins of these doctrines and of those who taught 
them may have been, in Justin’s time those who held them were all 
called Christians, as he explicitly says (Apol. 1, 26, 6). 


I 
Simon Maaus 


Writing his Apology at Rome, Justin twice refers to Simon (cc. 
26 and 56) and mentions him again in the Dialogue (c. 120), which 
he wrote not long afterward. In Apol. 1, 26, 8 Justin refers to his 
treatise Against All Heresies; since the time of Lipsius it has been 
generally conceded that this lost work was utilized by Irenaeus in Ad- 
versus haereses 1, 23-27.‘ Justin and Irenaeus are our primary sources 
for our knowledge of Simon. We cannot use later documents such as 
Hippolytus’ Refutation of All Heresies with the same confidence in 
view of the probable development within Simonianism. As Nilsson 
remarks, the Great Declaration ascribed to Simon by Hippolytus is not 
likely to have come from a first-century Samaritan magician.* On the 
other hand, we should probably add to these notices a peculiar passage 
in Apol. 1, 64 where Justin compares with Genesis 1, 2 (“the spirit of 
God was borne over the waters”) the lifting of an image of Kore- 
Persephone over springs of waters, and then speaks of the produc- 
tion by Zeus of Athena as his First Notion. Von Arnim includes the 
latter remark among his Stoic fragments (SVF II 1096), but the word 
“notion” (ennoia) is not characteristically Stoic but Simonian.? We 
shall later see reason for regarding the picture of Kore-Persephone as 
Simonian too. 

In Apol. 1, 26 Justin tells us that Simon was a Samaritan magician 
from Gitta; he came to Rome under Claudius and because of his 
miracles (worked by magic) was honored by the erection of a 
statue with the inscription SIMONI DEO SANCTO. This statue 
was on the Insula Tiberina. “Practically all the Samaritans, as well 
as a few people among other nations, acknowledge and worship him as 
the First God; and they say that a certain Helena, who journeyed about 
with him at that time but was formerly a prostitute, is the First Notion 
from him.” 

In Dial. 120, 6 (p. 432 Otto) Justin says that the Samaritans 
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regard Simon as a god “above every principality and authority and 
power” (Eph. 1, 21). This phrasing may be his rather than theirs; 
Ephesians 1, 19 mentions “the surpassing greatness of the power” of 
God, and according to Acts 8, 10 Simon called himself “the great 
Power of God.” On the other hand, this may come from Simonian 
exegesis of Ephesians.*° 


From these statements we can probably draw the following in- 
ferences. Justin’s belief that Simon was a magician is presumably 
based on the account of him in Acts 8, 9-24 and on Christian tradition 
based on Acts. Samaritan worship of Simon is intimated in Acts 8, 10 
but may well be known to Justin from actual observation either in Sa- 
maria or in Rome. The statue was visible in Rome in Justin’s time; 
he urges its destruction in Apol. 1, 56, 4. It was not, however, a 
statue of Simon but of the old Sabine deity Semo Sancus Dius Fidius. 
A statue-base found on the Insula bears the inscription SEMONI 
SANCO DEO FIDIO SACRUM (CIL VI 576; Dessau 3474). Other 
inscriptions add SANCTUS to SANCUS.” The god possessed many 
of the attributes of Juppiter and was often identified with him; in 
Greek Deus (Dius) Fidius was rendered as Zeus Pistios. Is this 
simply one of Justin’s errors? More probably, Greek-speaking Simon- 
ians in Rome were accustomed to point to the statue on the Insula (not 
to other shrines of Semo Sancus because of their pre-Simonian foun- 
dations) and claim that their god had been recognized by Rome. 
The confusion between Simon and Semo is due not to Justin but to his 
informants. 

As for Simonian theology we must infer from Justin’s remarks 
that in his day there was already a Simonian-Helenian myth. Simon 
was regarded as the First God—Zeus, Juppiter, Semo Sancus. His 
deity was proved by his miracles. When he planned to make the uni- 
verse, he produced his First Notion—Ennoia-Helena. Some doctrine of 
the fall of Ennoia must have been developed by the Simonians to ex- 
plain why she was a prostitute, even though in the Apology Justin 
does not refer to it; and similarly there must have been a doctrine of 
redemption to explain why she joined Simon. Perhaps she was related 
to Kore-Persephone. Probably all such matters were discussed by the 
Roman Simonians from whom Justin’s information probably comes. 


When we turn to the section in Irenaeus which is derived from 
Justin (Adv. haer. 1, 23, on Simon) we find first a description of Simon 
taken from the book of Acts, probably by Irenaeus himself, and 
then a mention of the statue set up “by” Claudius Caesar (“ypo for 
Justin’s epi?) After this we are told that Simon said he was the Highest 
Power, the Father above all, who can be called by any name men 
wish to call him; he appeared among the Jews as Son, descended in 
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Samaria as Father, and came among the other nations as Holy 
Spirit. This idea somewhat resembles John 4, 21-23. Perhaps the 
Simonians held that Simon-Jesus recognized the worship of the Father 
and predicted the coming of the Spirit while not willing to redeem the 
woman who was a manifestation of Ennoia. 

The story of Helena then begins. Simon had redeemed her from 
her life of prostitution in Tyre and led her about with him, saying 
that she was the First Notion of his mind and the Mother of All. At 
the beginning he had had the notion of making angels and archangels 
through her. This statement adds little to that of Justin in the Apology. 
The seaport Tyre was a natural site of Helena’s activities; as the 
First creative Notion she was necessarily the Mother; angels and 
archangels are rational beings which Reason first creates. The next part 
of the story fills in the details which are lacking in the Apology. How 
and why did Ennoia fall? She first descended (since she had come 
from the Highest Power) and generated angels and powers who 
in turn made the world. But why could she not return above? 

The answer is given in Irenaeus’ source. The First God Simon 
was completely unknown to the powers. They knew that Ennoia was 
their mother, but they did not want others to know. They therefore con- 
cealed her in various female bodies into which she transmigrated, and 
always made her suffer reproach. At one point Ennoia was in Helen 
of Troy. Because Stesichorus blamed her for the Trojan war, he was 
blinded (by Ercs in Plato, Phaedrus 243 a; here perhaps by Ennoia?); 
when he recanted his sight was restored. 

This is a significant point because the Recantation of Stesichorus 
begins with the statement that Helen was not actually abducted by 
Paris and did not actually go to Troy; only her ecidolon appeared there.” 
If the Simonians used Stesichorus’ theory it obviously implied a docetic 
theory of Helena’s nature. She did not suffer reproach; she merely 
seemed to suffer. Irenaeus’ statement that Ennoia suffered must 
overlook some Simonian subtleties. 

He goes on to say that Ennoia passed from one body into another— 
the Platonic-Pythagorean-Orphic theory of transmigration—always 
suffering reproach, and was finally in Helena of Tyre. There Simon 
found her; she was the “lost sheep” of Luke 15, 6.7% He had come 
to free her from her bonds and to offer men salvation through his 
gnosis. 

The angels of the Simonian system are evil angels. Their principal 
sins are envy, because of which they imprisoned Ennoia, and lust for 
power, which caused them to mismanage the world. The Highest 
Power descended, as Son, through the various spheres, becoming like 
the various powers and authorities and angels who governed them. 
This picture recalls Colossians 2, 15, where Christ finally “puts off the 
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principalities and authorities” and triumphs over them, or the Chris- 
tological hymn of Philippians 2, 6-11, where Christ “emptied himself” 
and “took the form of a slave, coming to be in the likeness of men.” 
Simon finally appeared among men as a man, though he was not 
a man; he seemed to suffer in Judaea, though he did not suffer. He came 
to save “his own” (we shall later discuss the Johannine parallel). 

The Simonian way of life is essentially “freedom.” The Old 
Testament prophets were inspired by the angels, and Simonians there- 
fore disregard them. For “by Simon’s grace men are saved, and not 
by just works.” It is difficult to tell whether this rephrasing of 
Ephesians 2, 8-9 is due to the Simonians or to their reporters. Polycarp 
(Phil. 3, 1) is willing to cite this rather one-sided summary of Paul’s 
doctrine of grace, but no other second-century writer does so. It seems 
likely that it was used as a slogan by libertines and could not be 
employed by other writers. This, then, may well reflect Simonian 
distortion of Ephesians or of the kind of theology we find in Ephesians. 
The Simonians go on to argue that they cannot be judged for their ac- 
tions since nothing is by nature evil (cf. Col. 2, 21-22). Some things 
were called evil by the angels who led men into slavery through precepts 
of this kind. Here again we seem to encounter exegesis of the Pauline 
epistles (cf. Gal. 3, 19; 4, 7; Col. 2, 20). Finally Simon promised 
that the world would be destroyed for the redemption of his own peo- 
ple. 

This description of Simonian ethics leads ultimately to the picture 
of Simon as Paul (or Simon as Paul and Marcion) in the Clementine 
literature. It is important to recognize that it comes from a time at least 
before 180 and probably before 154. The fact that not only Marcionites 
but also Simonians were distorting Pauline theology helps explain why 
Justin never explicitly mentions the apostle, even though he alludes to 
Pauline phrases from time to time. 

The section in Irenaeus (Justin) concerning Simon ends with a 
brief description of some of the forms of magic employed by the Si- 
monian mystici sacerdotes. They seem to have interpreted agapé as eros 
They have a statue of Simon in the form of Zeus (Juppiter) and one 
of Helena in the form of Athena (Minerva). In view of their use of 
the statue of Semo Sancus we may suspect that this statue is simply 
Semo Sancus Deus (Dius) Fidius, and that the statue of Minerva is 
one of many in Rome. 

There is no reason why all this material should not have been 
known to Justin before the middle of the second century. What we 
find is a combination of popular philosophy (Highest God, Ennoia) 
with a fairly elaborate mythology (Helena) and some use of Christian 
terminology which seems secondary to the philosophical-mythical 
elements. In later gnosticism we find the story of the unknown 
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Father and the fallen Sophia (Wisdom), but we cannot use 
posterior to explain prior. The factual fall of Helena may have led to 
the idea of the mythical fall of Sophia. 

Now given the somewhat embarrassing fact of Helena’s mis- 
fortune, what is the source of Simon’s explanation? Bousset and 
others have made much of Epiphanius’ claim that for ten years Isis 
was a prostitute in Tyre.* It seems likely, however, as Wilamowitz 
suggested, that this claim is not derived from ancient myth but from 
Epiphanius’ fertile and malicious imagination."” Perhaps it is based 
on his knowledge of Simonianism. In any event, in mythology it is 
Isis who is searching for Osiris, while in Simonianism Simon is 
looking for Helena. The situation is reversed. 

A better parallel is to be found in the story of the goddess Ishtar- 
Astarte, the principal goddess of the city of Tyre, who was worshipped 
with sacral prostitution. The story is found in several ancient oriental 
documents which describe her descent into the “land of no return.” 
As she passes through the seven (planetary) gates she is deprived of 
her clothing and in the land of no return she is beaten unmercifully 
by the order of the god who governs the seven gate-keepers, and im- 
prisoned there below. Since the productivity of the earth above is lost 
when she is lost, the god above sends an emissary to recover her and 
she finally emerges through the seven gates, recovering her clothing as 
she does so. This story seems to be closely parallel to the Simonian myth 
of the fallen Ennoia. 

Again, Helena’s being “on the roof” may well refer to ordinary 
prostitution, but it is worth remembering that Ishtar was worshipped 
on the roofs of dwellings.’ Like Helen of Troy in Vergil, Tryphiodorus, 
and later accounts of Simonianism,‘* Ishtar carried a flaming torch." 
The story of Ishtar’s descent has a Greek parallel in the rape of 
Persephone, and it is to this that we may trace Justin’s allusion to the 
ceremonial raising of images at springs in Persephone’s honor. These 
springs must be those through which Persephone (Ishtar) emerged 
from the underworld.” 

Samaria and Syria generally were centers for syncretistic identi- 
fications. Hilgenfeld, following Freudenthal, points out that three Sa- 
marian writers (Eupolemus, Theodotus, Cleodemus-Malchus) present 
a syncretistic picture of the history of religions ;* we may also refer to 
Sanchuniathon as reported by Herennius Philo of Byblus. 

The range of identifications found in Simonianism is also found 
in less esoteric circles. Plutarch tells us that the moon can be called 
Athena (Facie 938 b) or Kore-Persephone (942 d), and that she 
loves the sun and constantly follows him about (944 e)—as Helena 
follows Simon. If we recall that the moon can also be called Astarte 
(Lucian, Dea syria 4) our circle is complete, for in the Clementine 
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Recognitions (2, 12) Helena is called Luna. For such a combination 
of identifications we may also compare the Phoenician Alilat (Allat), 
worshipped at Sidon and identified with both Athena and Aphrodite.” 
Finally, as Quispel has observed after Vincent, there was probably 
a statue of the goddess Helena at Samaria.” And as early as the first 
century B. C. Semo Sancus was identified with Heracles**—who in 
turn was the principal god of Tyre. In this atmosphere we see 
the spiritual environment of Simonianism. It begins and ends in syncret- 
ism. 
I] 
MENANDER 

Of Menander Justin (Apol. 1, 26, 4) tells us only that like Simon 
he was a Samaritan and that he came from the village of Kapparetaia, 
became a disciple of Simon, and taught at Antioch, where he deceived 
many by his magical art. He persuaded his followers that they would 
never die. In the year 154 there were still devoted followers who 
believed themselves immortal. The account in Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 1, 
23, 5), probably based on Justin’s lost treatise, mentions magic but 
gives a clearer picture of Menander’s thought. The First Power is 
unknown to all. (Therefore it is not Simon.) Ennoia, presumably the 
Ennoia of the First Power, emitted the angels who then made the uni- 
verse. Presumably they went astray, as in Simon’s system, for it was 
necessary for the Savior to be sent down from the invisible (aeons 
or powers) for the salvation of men. This Savior is not Simon but 
Menander himself. The Savior gives men magical formulae by which 
to overcome the angels.” Unlike other gnostic systems, Menander's 
does not provide formulae to use after death, because for those who 
receive his baptism resurrection is already an accomplished fact. His 
disciples live on, ageless and immortal. 

The reason we hear little of this system at a later date is obvious; 
time and mortality conspired to refute it. 

Menander is a leader in what Thomas has called “the baptist 
movement,’”* but his greatest importance lies in the singular parallels 
between his thought and that of the evangelist John. The First Power 
is unknown; so in the gospel revelation comes only through the Savior, 
for no one has ever seen the form or heard the voice of the Father 
(John 5, 37; cf. 1, 18; 6, 46). The Savior comes “from above” (3, 31; 
8, 23). He brings rebirth through baptism (3, 3. 5); and the 
eternal life he provides is a present possession (5, 24-25; 8, 51; 11, 
24-25). The last passage is especially important because in it eternal 
life as a present possession is contrasted with the Jewish expectation 
of a future resurrection. In John 8, 52 “the Jews” are represented 
as regarding Jesus as insane because he makes such a statement. 

On the other hand, in John creation takes place through the Logos 
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and the Logos alone (1, 3). The Savior is obviously not Menander 
but Jesus. And we shall have to discuss John’s doctrine of eternal life 
and resurrection at a later point. Here we note only that in 2 Timothy 
2, 18 it is explicitly denied that the resurrection has already taken place.” 

Kreyenbihl’s thesis that Menander wrote the gospel of John is 
fanciful ;** but we shall later ask what basis of truth lies within it. We 
may add that Menander’s affinity to Simon cannot have been strong. 
There is no place for either Simon or Helena in his system, and it is 
much closer to Christian thought than Simon’s. A similar development 
can be seen in Valentinianism, where Ptolemaeus, as Quispel has noted, 
is more “orthodox” than Valentinus was.” 

Ill 
SATURNINUS 

The third of the old gnostics is mentioned by Justin not in the 
Apology but in the Dialogue (35, 6), where his followers are listed 
along with Marcionites, Valentinians, and Basilidians. Our only other 
source of information is Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 1, 24). Here we find a 
system which, though called Simonian, has nothing to do with Simon. 
Like Menander, Saturninus taught at Antioch. 

Saturninus held that there was one Supreme Power (authentia) 
unknown to all, who is also called Father. He made (without the as- 
sistance of Ennoia) “angels, archangels, powers, authorities.” By 
seven of the (planetary) angels was made “the world and everything 
in it” (Acts 17, 24°). 

His account of the creation of man is given in more detail. 

Man was made by the angels. When a shining image appeared from above 
from the Supreme Power, and they could not seize it because it immediately 
returned above, they exhorted one another, saying, “Let us make man after 
the image and after the likeness” (Gen. 1, 26). When it was made, and what 
they formed could not stand erect because of the angels’ weakness, but wriggled 
like a worm, the Power above (=the shining image) took compassion on it 
because it was made in its likeness, and sent a spark of life which raised the 
man and made him live (cf. Gen. 2, 7). After death this spark of life returns 
to homogeneous elements and the rest of man’s constituent parts are dis- 
solved into their origins. 
This is clearly a development of the Jewish doctrine that Genesis 1, 26 
was addressed to the angels, but a development which is related to 
the Pauline conception of the first (earthy, worm-like) Adam and the 
second Adam (from heaven). The spark of life is equivalent to the 
Spirit in Paul. Does the worm come from the Psalms (Ps. 21,7 LXX)? 

Two kinds of men, says Saturninus, were fashioned by the angels: 
one evil, the other good. Irenaeus does not explain how this distinction 
was made, but since he tells us that marriage and generation are from 
Satan (an angel opposed to the world making angels) we may infer that 
evil men were produced by the fallen angels (demons) who united 
with the daughters of men (Gen. 6, 1). The offspring of the angels 
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were the children of darkness, as we shall learn from the Apocryphon 
of John. 


After creation comes redemption. 
When the Father wished to destroy all the archons, Christ came to destroy 
the God of the Jews and to save those who believe in him. Because the demons 
helped evil men, the Savior came to destroy evil men and demons and to 
save the good. The Savior was unbegotten, incorporeal, and formless; he only 
appeared as a man. 
In passing we should observe that in order to give logical coherence 
to Irenaeus’ account it has been necessary to reverse the order in which 
he gives it. His excerpts are derived from an unsystematic account of 
Saturninus’ teaching and need to be rearranged. Moreover, in the 
old Latin version of Irenaeus it is the archons who wish to destroy the 
Father ; the true account is preserved by Hippolytus. 

The content of the Savior’s gospel seems to be indicated by the 
idea that marriage and generation are from Satan. With this we 
may compare the doctrine of the Gospel According to the Egyptians, 
given in a dialogue between Salome and the Savior. “How long will 
men die?” “As long as women give birth.” And the Savior says, “I 
came to destroy the works of the female.”* The followers of Saturn- 
inus also commend abstinence from meat. Such doctrines are con- 
demned in 1 Timothy 4, 3, but were advocated not only by Marcion but 
also by Tatian after he left Rome and returned to his native Syria.” 

The followers of Saturninus tried to relate their teaching to the 
Bible by claiming that the prophecies were spoken partly by the world- 
making angels (including the God of the Jews) and partly by Satan. 

What is Saturninus’ system? It is essentially a simplified version 
of the teaching of the Apocryphon of John, originally written in Greek, 
now preserved in three Coptic versions,** and reproduced fairly ac- 
curately by Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1, 29-30. In the Apocryphon the Father 
of All is completely unknown and unknowable; he is pure and unap- 
proachable Light. As a result of various emanations and unions, there 
were produced the universe, the twelve angels of the zodiac, and the 
seven powers which rule the planets and the days of the week. In the 
Berlin papyrus, Yaldabaoth, the God of the Jews, is the creator of the 
seven planetary angels; in Irenaeus’ version he is their chief and source. 
These angels or powers see the image of the Highest God reflected in 
water and try to imitate it. Their creation wriggles like a worm until 
Yaldabaoth (mistakenly) breathes into man the divine spark he had 
received from his mother Sophia. It is this spark which can return 
above. 

In the Apocryphon the Savior Christ descends to rescue Sophia 
and to deprive the planetary angels of their power, and to rescue the 
elect who possess faith and knowledge. In Eden it was Christ who 
advised Adam and Eve to eat from the tree of knowledge; the serpent, 
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aiding Yaldabaoth, implanted sexual desire in them. 

In Irenaeus’ account the relationship of Satan to the God of the 
Jews is somewhat confusing. A possible explanation of this confusion 
lies in the fact that Yaldabaoth (the God of the Jews) is sometimes 
called Saklas in the Apocryphon. This could be misread as Satanas. 

According to the Berlin version ‘‘the statements of the Old Testa- 
ment are true but they are given in the sense of Yaldabaoth and are to 
be corrected or interpreted in the Gnostic way.” In Irenaeus’ account 
( Adv. haer. 1, 30, 11) they were inspired by various planetary angels. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these correspondences is that the 
system of Saturninus is that of the Apocryphon. Our earliest evidence, 
therefore, for this elaborate cosmogony-myth comes not from Egypt 
but from Syria. li is a reinterpretation of the Old Testament in the 
light of cosmic dualism. It has, however, been completely misunderstood 
by Irenaeus who is compelled by his inadequate investigation of his 
sources to relate Saturninus to Simon through Menander and also to 
give the same system twice. 

It may be suggested, with due hesitancy, that Saturninus himself 
composed the Apocryphon in the period at the beginning of the second 
century when the name of the apostle John was especially revered. In 
any event, he adopted the work as his own. Especially striking are (1) 
his use of the term authentia for the Highest Power ; (2) his description 
of the wriggling Adas; and (3) his use of the term “spark of life.” All 
three seem to occur for the first time in his work.” 


IV 
SAMARITAN-SYRIAN GNOSTICISM 


Now that we have examined the systems of Simon, Menander and 
Saturninus it is time to consider their interrelations and development. 
In Simonian thought we find a parasitical growth on Christian ideas, a 
growth whose origin is really not Christian at all but lies in the 
syncretistic atmosphere of Samaria, Tyre, and Rome. Simon himseif 
is the real Savior who comes to save the lost sheep Helena. He 
claims that he was previously manifested as Jesus only because he 
wishes—or Simonians wish—to relate his career to the history of re- 
ligions. Simonianism is no more Christian than Manichaeism or Mo- 
hammedanism. The direct influence of Simonianism on later Christian- 
ity or gnosticism appears to have been slight, except for the impetus 
Helena may have given the idea of Ennoia-Sophia. Its importance for 
Irenaeus lies in its antiquity and in the fact that Simon is mentioned in 
the book of Acts. 

When we reach the times of Menander and Saturninus the situa- 
tion is different. Simon was not a Christian heretic, while Menander 
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apparently is. His system looks like an offshoot of the kind of thought 
we find in the gospel of John. The Savior, however, is not Jesus but 
Menander himself. Irenaeus’ account of his teaching is so compressed 
that we may ask the unanswerable question concerning Menander’s re- 
lation to Jesus. Is Menander the Jesus who has come again? Is Menan- 
der the “other Paraclete’’ promised in the gospel of John? We cannot 
say, but since Menander’s followers called themselves Christians, some 
such teaching seems necessary to bridge the gap. 

In the thought of Saturninus we find Jesus a real redeemer for 
the first time. Saturninus is no Savior; he simply proclaims a gospel 
which he has received. Hilgenfeld and Leisegang claim that he is a gen- 
uine Christian heretic.*° This claim is probably confirmed by the close- 
ness of his relation to the Apocryphon of John. Saturninus’ significance 
is found in the thoroughgoing dualism of his thought, a dualism we 
find neither in Simon nor in Menander. In his view Jesus simply seemed 
to suffer. Simon also held that Jesus merely seemed to suffer, but the 
implications of this idea are not fully developed in Simonianism. 
Saturninus develops them. 

Before turning to John and Ignatius we should briefly discuss the 
question of chronology. According to the book of Acts Simon was 
active in Samaria before the conversion of the apostle Paul, and there- 
fore certainly not later than the year 37. According to Justin he 
was in Rome during the reign of Claudius (41-54), but this may be 
Simonian legend. If the late legend about his magical contest with Peter 
has any kernel of truth in it, he was in Rome under Nero (54-68). 
Perhaps it could be said that he flourished during the middle third of 
the first century. In this case we should not be far wrong if we dated 
Menander in the last third of the century. He must have been fairiy 
late if disciples of his were still alive and believed themselves immor- 
tal in the middle of the second century. Saturninus was a (younger?) 
contemporary of Basilides, and from Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
7, 106) we learn that Basilides flourished under Hadrian (117-138). 
The latest date we can accept for the Apocryphon of John is about 160- 
170, for Irenaeus makes use of it about 180. Quispel suggests that it 
comes from the beginning of the second century,*® and because of its 
relation to Saturninus we should agree. 

As for the gospel of John, the Rylands fragment (P. Ryl. Gk. 
457) comes from the early second century; Basilides certainly used 
the gospel; and the study of C. Maurer®’ has made it almost certain 
that Ignatius used it too. The date of Ignatius is somewhat uncertain, 
but he probably wrote and died during the reign of Trajan (98-117). 

Thus Menander and John were probably contemporaries, and 
Ignatius lived only a little before Saturninus. We shall expect to find 
appropriate correlations. 
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V 
JoHN 

Before the rise of the religionsgeschichtliche Schule in the early 
years of this century, New Testament scholarship devoted a great 
deal of fruitless investigation to the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
It is impossible to provide absolutely cogent proof either that the 
apostle John wrote the gospel or that he did not write it. Later 
New Testament scholarship turned to the problem of John’s gospel 
as a theological interpretation of the original apostolic preaching; but 
since it came to be admitted that the synoptic gospels also contained 
theological interpretation this analysis did not amount to much. New 
Testament scholars were often content with a very simple definition of 
theology, apparently believing that there is such a thing as theology im 
vacuo. Actually every theology is an attempt to explicate the basic 
tenets of a religion in terms comprehensible to those who live in some 
specific thought-climate. In order to understand the theology it is 
necessary to understand the thought climate first. At this point Reli- 
gionsgeschichte and theology meet. The term “mysticism” as applied to 
the Fourth Gospel is meaningless unless we know what kind of mysti- 
cism directed its thought. 

What I mean is simply this: it makes no difference who wrote the 
gospel, but it makes a great deal of difference for whom it was written. 
And if we consider the remains of Christian literature we possess from 
the end of the first century and the beginning of the second, we find 
that John’s thought is quite unlike that of the synoptic gospels, of 
Clement, Polycarp, and Papias, but close to Ignatius of Antioch, the 
Odes of Solomon, and the early Christian gnostics whom we have 
discussed.** 

The conclusion that John is close to gnosticism is not new. Many 
scholars have reached it, and we need mention only the great com- 
mentaries of Bauer and Bultmann and in addition the books of Ode- 
berg and. Dodd.” The point on which we wish to insist, however, is 
that John must first of all be correlated with the gnostic thought which 
we know existed in his time. We cannot use parallels from Basilides or 
Ptolemaeus, since both of them made use of his gospel; we cannot use 
Sethian-Ophite literature since we cannot be sure that most of it comes 
from the early second century; and we cannot use Mandaean literature 
because of its lateness. The relation of the Hermetica to the thought 
of John is an obscure and vexing problem into which we shall not 
enter here. 

It seems likely that Simonianism as taught by Menander was ini 
existence at the time the evangelist wrote, or thought what he later 
wrote (if he moved from Antioch to Ephesus*’). The seeds of Saturn- 
inus’ theology may already have been sown, but we shall not expeci ta 
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find John concerned with them. A convinced Christian could not find 
Menander’s theology satisfactory. Jesus, not Menander, was surely the 
Savior. Menander’s magical baptism would seem only a demonic 
parody of the Christian rite. Nevertheless, the older (synoptic) inter- 
pretations of Jesus as Christos and Kyrios would have come to lose 
some of their religious relevance as compared with the doctrines of 
cosmic salvation found in Colossians-Ephesians and in Simonianism. 

If we read the gospel in the light of this background we find the 
evangelist accepting what he can and rejecting what he must. The 
sole agent of creation is the Logos, through which everything was 
made. The Logos itself is Light and Life; there are no other aeons ema- 
nating from God, and Ennoia’s creative activity is excluded. While 
the evangelist’s picture of the work of the Logos is apparently based on 
Hellenistic Jewish descriptions of the work of Sophia, he is unwilling to 
use her name. At the same time, the Logos comes to “its own property” 
and “‘its own people” do not accept it. With Bultmann** we must hold 
that “its own” (idios) is a word which bears a dualistic-gnostic mean- 
ing (cf. John 13, 1). It is found not only in the Odes of Solomon (7, 
12) but also in the old account of Simonian doctrine. We must add, 
however, that John uses it in an ungnostic way. “Its own” reject the 
Logos. What differentiates John’s doctrine most clearly from every 
form of gnosticism is his insistence that the Logos became flesh (1,14). 
This verse is antignostic, even though the Valentinian Theodotus did 
his best with it by claiming that it implied no more than the incarnation 
experienced when the Logos of God came to the prophets (Exc. 19, 2). 

If we recall that both Simon and Menander were Samaritans, 
we may ask whether John’s story of the Samaritan woman has any 
relation to their ideas. Everyone who drinks of Samaritan water will 
thirst again, but he who drinks of the water of Jesus will obtain eter- 
nal life (4, 13-14). Could the woman who has lived adulterously with 
six men possibly be Helena, now the consort of Simon? The clirnax of 
the story is reached when many Samaritans believe Jesus, partly be- 
cause of the woman’s testimony, partly because for themselves they 
recognize him as “‘the Savior of the World” (4, 42). Salvation is of the 
Jews (4, 22), not of the Samaritans. 

Menander promised immortality through baptism, and assured 
his followers that the resurrection was already past. The basic doctrine 
of John, as we have already suggested, is similar to this view in that 
by faith in Jesus as the Son of God, as himself the Resurrection and 
the Life, Christian believers have passed from death to life. The or- 
dinary Jewish doctrine of resurrection at the last day is rejected in 
John 11, 24-25. Yet there are passages in which such a doctrine is ac- 
cepted (6, 39. 40. 44. 54; 5, 28-29). What is the meaning of this 
contradiction? We must hold either that the evangelist means only that 
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the principle or “seed” (cf. 1 John 3, 9) of eternal life is given now, 
while resurrection is still to come, or with Bultmann that the gospel 
has been worked over by a redactor.* In either case it is plain that a 
difficulty has arisen because of the doctrine of present immortality; and 
this was Menander’s doctrine. The essential difference between John 
and Menander concerns the means by which one passes from death to 
life. For Menander the means is baptism, somewhat as for Ignatius 
the means is the eucharist as “drug of immortality” and “antidote for 
death” (Eph. 20, 2). For John the means is hearing Jesus’ word and 
believing God who sent him (5, 24). 

It is a singular fact that in the gospel the words ‘“‘baptism” and 
“baptizer” never occur, and that the verb “baptize” is used only of Joha 
the Baptist or of a future baptism in Holy Spirit (1, 33), or in a 
passage which denies that Jesus baptized (4, 1-2). Baptism in water is 
contrasted with spirit-baptism more sharply than in the synoptic gospeis 
(1, 26. 31. 33). Bultmann may go too far in excizing the mention oi 
water in Jesus’ words about regeneration through the Spirit (3, 5) ;* 
Cullmann is probably right in seeing the Christian rite beneath the sur- 
face of John’s words;** but for John neither baptism nor the Lord’s 
Supper is a reenactment of something the Lord Jesus did. Both are 
presented symbolically and allusively. We may seek the explanation 
for this esoteric form of presentation in the crude realism of Menander 
or even of someone like Ignatius. 

In the appendix to the gospel a singular error is corrected (21, 20- 
23). “The brethren” believe that the beloved disciple is immortal. 
Their view is wrong because some words of Jesus were misunderstood, 
and doubtless the (a?) beloved disciple has died. But why should the 
community have believed him immortal without some doctrine oi 
present immortality? 

I have elsewhere argued** that neither the gospel nor the first 
epistle of John has anything to do with the Asiatic heretic Cerinthus. 
It seems likely, on the other hand, that those attacked in 1 John are 
Simonian followers of Menander. The author of the epistle (whether 
the author of the gospel or not) attacks those who do not keep the 
commandments of Jesus and do not recognize that lawlessness is sin 
(2, 4; 3, 4). This point reminds us of the antinomianism of Simon. 
These people love the world (2, 15), and the author of the epistle claims 
that while the world is passing away, he who does the will of God re- 
mains forever (2, 17). Apparently he is opposing a this-worldly view 
of immortality. Christians possess a “chrism” from the Holy One (2, 
20) and hence do not need Menander’s baptism. 

More plainly, the author says that the ultimate religious false- 
hood is the denial that Jesus is the Christ. To deny this is to be the 
Antichrist. It is to deny the Son and therefore not to have the Father 
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(2, 22-23). Here the error involved might well be that of Menander, 
who said he himself was the Savior. Jesus is the Savior of the world 
(4, 14). He actually came in the flesh (4, 2) not in Simonian sem- 
blance. Finally Jesus came “not by water only” (5, 6), as in the baptism 
of Menander ; he came “by water and by blood”; he suffered and died, 
as Menander did not. “He who has the Son has life; he who does not 
have the Son of God does not have life” (5, 12). 

The conclusion we should draw from these parallels is that the 
view under fire in the first epistle of John is primarily that of Menander 
of Antioch, whose disciples have left the church (cf. 2, 19). “I have 
written this to you so that you may know that you have eternal life, 
you who believe in the name of the Son of God” (5, 13). The name is 
Jesus, not Menander. 

In the light of these observations we may finally inquire about the 
polemic against John the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel. Is it not pos- 
sible that the place of John is made less significant because of the im- 
portance of baptism in Antioch at the time the gospel is written? John 
may have been treated by Menander’s followers as an archetypal 
Menander. But on such a point no certain knowledge is attainable. 

In regard to Saturninus, there is no correlation between his 
thought and that of the evangelist. The Logos alone is the Johannine 
agent of creation; marriage and wine are blessed by Jesus’ presence at 
Cana. The only possible resemblance lies in John’s attack on the Jews 
as children of the devil (8, 40) ; someone like Saturninus might assume 
that the God of the Jews was the devil. 

VI 
IGNATIUS 

During the last quarter-century several studies have stressed the 
gnostic affinities of Ignatius’ thought.** We must still ask which gnos- 
tics Ignatius has in view. We are not much helped by the long recension 
of the epistle to the Trallians (11, 1; II, 192 Zahn), which identifies 
the heresies Ignatius attacks, for it lists Simon, Menander, Basilides, 
the Ebionites, the Nicolaitans, and their successors. The list is derived 
from Eusebius. In order to find out the objects of Ignatius’ attack we 
shall have to look at the epistles themselves, in their authentic version. 

It should first be said that Ignatius is not far removed from gnos- 
tic ideas. Even if he combines Gemeindetradition with gnostisches Gut 
in Ephesians 19-20," there is a good deal of gnosis in the “three mys- 
teries of a cry, wrought in the silence of God’ and an element of magic 
in the “drug of immortality.” There are parallels to some of Ignatius’ 
ideas in the Excerpta ex Theodoto,** but we cannot be sure that 
Theodotus did not use the Ignatian epistles. If he did, however, this 
use would suggest that Valentinians found Ignatius good reading. 

On the other hand, Ignatius writes the Trallians that he needs 
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gentleness, “by which the archon of this world is destroyed.’*” He can 
speak but refrains to speak, of “the heavenlies and the angelic locations 
and the archontic conjunctions” (5, 2); to do so would not make him 
a disciple of Christ. Heretics make a specialty of such matters. Ignatius 
does not deny the existence of these powers (cf. Smyrn. 6, 1; Eph. 19). 
He holds only that they are irrelevant. 

If we look for some Antiochene gnosis in which such matters were 
important, we shall find it in the system of Saturninus, who tells us of 
the Father’s will to destroy all the archons. These archons are the 
seven planetary angels by whom the world was made. They dwell in 
the heavenly regions. 

Again, one of Ignatius’ principal problems is docetism, the doc- 
trine that Jesus merely seemed to be a human being. This doctrine is 
explicitly attacked in his letters to the Trallians and the Smyrnaeans, 
implicitly elsewhere. It is a doctrine advocated by Simon and especially 
by Saturninus. 

The coming of the star of Bethlehem meant the destruction of “all 
magic and every bond of wickedness” (Eph. 19, 3). This obviously in- 
cludes the magic of Simon and Menander. In Ignatius’ mention of the 
sacraments, the eucharist overshadows baptism. Baptism is mentioned 
in Smyrn. 8, 2, where Ignatius says that the bishop must be present at 
it (cf. also Polyc. 6, 2). Jesus himself was baptized not for the 
institution or acceptance of a magical rite but in order to purify the 
water (Eph. 18, 2) or to fulfill all righteousness (Smyrn. 1, 1; Matt. 3, 
15). 

We conclude, then, that Ignatius is acquainted with the Samari- 
tan-Syrian gnosis of Antioch and that he may know something of 
Saturninus. 

VII 
CoNCLUSION 

The oldest gnosticism we know is that which spread from Sa- 
maria via Tyre to Rome but flourished especially at Antioch during 
the early days of Christianity. Its geographical development is roughly 
parallel to that of the Christian church. Its theological development 
is more difficult to trace because of our lack of early documents. We 
know almost nothing about Simon, although we know something of 
Simonianism. Only at a few points does the gnosis of Simon and 
Helena touch the early church. Its importance lies in its antiquity and 
its relation to Samaritan syncretism. The doctrines of Menander, on 
the other hand, seem to be related to the gospel and first epistle of John. 
John takes what he finds meaningful in Menander’s thought and rejects 
the rest. For him Jesus, not Menander, is the Savior. Saturninus is the 
first to develop a system in which he himself is not the Savior. His sys- 
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tem develops through the A pocryphon of John into later Sethianism and 
Valentinianism. 

In early Christian gnosticism we thus encounter a variety not un- 
like that found in ordinary Christianity. What holds it together is the 
conviction of the gnostics that they are the elect, that they alone know 
what they know, and that what they know is the key to the universe. 
They lay as much stress on cosmology (which for them means cos- 
mogony) as on soteriology. The result is in every case a cosmogony- 
myth. In this result we see the influence of the ancient orient. These 
gnostics also deny the physical reality of Jesus. This denial is due to 
their belief that the world is entirely under the control of evil powers. 
Redemption consists of triumph over these powers, the makers of the 
world. Because of the gnostic emphasis on cosmogony their redemption 
is viewed in spatial rather than in temporal terms. Eschatology becomes 
gnosis. 
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PAULUS ALBARUS OF MUSLIM CORDOVA 
ALLEN CABANISS 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 

In the year of the Incarnation 839, there occurred an event 
which alarmed the inhabitants of Frankland: a royal chaplain named 
Bodo, nobly born and a deacon in Holy Orders, under singularly dra- 
matic circumstances abandoned the Christian faith for Judaism, 
changed his name to Eleazar, took a Jewish wife, and went to live in 
Saracenic Spain.* The incident is remarkable for three reasons. First, it 
shows the vitality of Jewish proselytism in the ninth-century Western 
world.” Secondly, it had some effect on the relations between the 
Frankish state and the Spanish Muslim government.* Thirdly, and 
for our purpose most importantly, it brought to attention a very 
interesting Mozarab named Paulus Albarus. For in the year after 
Eleazar’s conversion, the latter undertook to persuade the erstwhile 
deacon to return to his paternal religion.* 

In the person and work of Paulus Albarus of Cordova, we are 
thrust into the midst of the troubled conditions of Moorish Spain in 
the mid-ninth century. Most of the peninsula had been under the 
yoke of the Musulmans for more than a hundred years. There were 
a few minuscule native states in the north under the tutelage of the 
Carolingian government. Within Moorish areas there were guerrillas 
in the hills and mountains who menaced the rule of the caliphs. There 
were, moreover, dissident Muslim theologians who felt that Abd al-Rah- 
man IT (died 852) and his successor, Muhammad I, were not adhering 
as strictly as they should to Koranic religious precepts. The situation 
was tragic for the morale of the Christian subjects. Many of them had 
accepted Islam, some wholeheartedly, others externally only; and some 
sought relief in conversion to the related Semitic religion, Judaism.’ 
But even among those Mozarabs who remained loyal to the church, 
divergent attitudes appeared: there were those who wanted to accom- 
modate Christianity to the Moorish environment and there were those 
who believed that such acquiescence to hostile pressure was dishonor- 
able if not tantamount to apostasy. 

By the end of the eighth century therefore heresy had arisen 
sporadically in the Spanish church in the form of Adoptionism or other 
species of anti-Trinitarianism.® Although the last of the great Adop- 
tionist heresiarchs (Felix of Urgel) had died in 818, the effect of 
the movement lingered throughout the ninth century. In the middle and 
latter parts of the period another heterodox opinion, called Anthro 
pomorphism, made its appearance.’ Significantly enough, these so-call- 
ed heresies, attempts in the main to adjust the Christian doctrine of 
God with the severe monotheism of the Muslims, were broached by 
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the hierarchy and thence filtered down to the faithful.* Since the 
prelates of Spain were usually approved by the conquerors and were 
wholly subservient to them, such a condition may be considered natural 
and normal.* As a matter of fact, most of the lay Christians, indiffer- 
ent to or unaware of the tensions, were quite satisfied with their 
“infidel” rulers: they served in the Moorish armies, occupied places 
in the governmental administration, acquired harems, and became dev- 
otees of Arabic learning.” 

But there were Christian zealots and, as a consequence, Muslim 
persecutions. In Cordova, the old and illustrious city of Martial, 
Seneca, Lucan, and Hosius, a combination of many elements conspired 
to provoke the harsh reaction of the government. Among some of the 
Christians there lurked a desire for independence, inspired perhaps 
by admiration for the Spanish states of the north; there flowed an 
undercurrent of deep suspicion of the nature of the Islamic religion, 
based on wilful misunderstanding; there developed a brooding hope 
that time would come when revenge could be taken for Muslim insults 
and scorn endured especially by the priests;’* there smouldered dis- 
trust of Christian leaders who seemed to be in collusion with the 
conquerors ;* and there emerged an obstinate determination to flaunt 
the Christian faith daringly, even if, or rather because, it might reap 
a martyr’s death.** So, during the decade 850-860, we have an out- 
break of persecution, resulting in about fifty martyrdoms, in one 
instance eleven deaths in less than two months.”® 

It was owing to this circumstance, as well as to the affair of Bodo- 
Eleazar which may be related to it, that Paulus Albarus did most of 
his writing. His days had begun pleasantly enough, since he was born 
(about 810?) of a prosperous family of Cordova which commanded 
the respect of fellow-citizens.* At a very early age he was sent out 
into the countryside of his native province (Baetica) to study under 
the learned Abbot Speraindeo (died before 852).'* Albarus retained his 
love for the venerable master and cherished him as a spiritual father 
as long as the old man lived. Once in later life, he turned to the aged 
abbot for advice.’® Speraindeo took the opportunity to reminisce quaint- 
ly and nostalgically : “When I used to be sorely burdened by my work, 
my mind and spirit wearied by tedious details, yet upset like a ship on 
a stormy sea, suddenly a welcome relief would appear in the guise of 
a letter from your father. In a similar vein I read your own letter 
recently; I recognized in it your well-known flow of words; and old 
man that I am on the eve of death, I was inwardly refreshed.’’”° 

Albarus became adept in Biblical lore, in debate, and in writing 
both prose and poetry. He came to know a smattering of Greek and 
Hebrew, and perhaps more than a smattering of Arabic.” His juvenile 
verses were not in the Classical metrical style because the rules of Latin 
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prosody had been forgotten in Moorish Spain until 848, when Albarus’s 
friend, Eulogius, rediscovered at Pampeluna manuscripts of Saint 
Augustine’s City of God, Vergil’s Aeneid, the Satires of Horace and 
Juvenal, the works of Porphyrius, Aldhelm’s Enigmas, the Fables ot 
Avienus, and a collection of metrical hymns.” So new was all this at 
that time that Eulogius later, while in prison for his faith, employed 
the enforced leisure to compile a treatise on Classical prosody from 
which Albarus himself, near the end of his life, learned (rather badly, 
it appears) how to frame hexameters, pentameters, and other Latin 
measures.” 

In the monastic school the youthful poems written by Albarus 
were in the new rhythmical style of the Arabians, an exercise which 
he says was then sweeter to him than honey, but the results of which 
he destroyed when he reached maturer age.** Yet the effect remained: 
even when he inveighed against the multitudes of Christian youths who 
were delighting in Arabic poetry and romances, who were reading 
Islamic philosophy not to refute its errors but to imitate its rhetoric, 
who could scarcely write a Latin letter to a friend but could explain 
eruditely the “Chaldean pomps of words,” who could compose in the 
Arabian manner more elegantly than the Muslims, who could adorn 
final clauses with the restriction (coartatione) of one letter or, by 
subtle variety of diction, use all the letters of the alphabet for the 
requirements of their prose rhythm, even then Albarus, who purports 
to disdain such refinements, affords us striking examples of it.”* So 
much so indeed, that reading his books we are worlds away from such 
contemporary Frankish authors as, for example, Agobard and Florus 
of Lyons, Amalarius of Metz, and Walafrid Strabo. 

All this, however, is not to suggest that Albarus learned from 
Abbot Speraindeo nothing of the usual stock of traditional Latin 
scholarship. Many prose authors were available, especially gram- 
marians and compilers and notably Saint Isidore of Seville.** But 
we do observe that Albarus’s education was not limited to his days 
in school; it was a life-long process by which he was continually adding 
to his storehouse of information, the foundations of which were laid 
by the abbot. He despised the ‘‘Chaldean literary pomps,” but he made 
use of them; on the other hand, like many another before and 
after him who deemed it improper to chain Christian truth with the 
bonds of Donatus, he notwithstanding often discloses his indebtedness 
to the elder Latinity.” In fact, his superior learning became a byword 
among his friends, who submitted for his decision questions regarding 
theology, Scripture, and grammar, and who requested his critical 
judgment on matters of style as well as of content.”* It is not without 
interest to know that he married the sister-in-law of a professor of 
rhetoric in Seville (John).” 
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During school-days in the countryside, Albarus made a friend 
for life in the person of Eulogius, a noble youth of the old senatorial 
class of Cordova and later bishop-elect of Toledo, one of whose brothers 
was an Official in the Saracenic bureaucracy and one of whose sisters 
was a nun.*° So intimate were Albarus and Eulogius that the latter in 
a sentimental vein once prayed, ‘May there be no Albarus other than 
Eulogius, and may the complete love of Eulogius be found nowhere 
but in the heart of Albarus.’’*’ Their boyhood days were thus spent in 
study, affectionate letters, disputes, immature verses sweeter than 
honeycomb, admiration for good Speraindeo, and boating on the near- 
by Quadalquivir which they like to imagine was the bleak Euxine sea. 
This friendship was one of the determining factors in Albarus’s life. 
When Eulogius was finally executed for his religion, Albarus wrote 
the story of his life and suffering, believing, as Horace did, that he 
had constructed a monument for his dear alter ego more enduring than 
bronze, which neither wind nor hail nor flame could ever destroy, so 
that subsequent generations might look upon the hero and emulate him.** 

But pleasant school-days soon came to an end and the modes of 
life of school-mates often diverge. “That one,’ says Albarus of Eulo- 
gius, “adorned with the office of priest, soared ever higher, borne aloft 
on wings of virtue; but I, involved in the mire of lust and pleasure, drag 
myself along earthbound.’** Logically perhaps Albarus, too, should 
have become a cleric; it seems that his training and aspiration lay in 
that direction. But for some reason he did not proceed to the destina- 
tion. It may be, as he implies, that the desires of the flesh were too 
strong—not inexplicable in Saracenic Spain with the new romantic 
atmosphere introduced by the Muslims (even the saintly Eulogius was 
affected by it**). Or possibly it was parental pressure—his father, a 
man of some wealth, may have wanted grandchildren to carry on the 
family name and manage the family property—we do not know. In 
either case, Albarus married, as we have noted, the sister-in-law of 
the scholarly John of Seville; he was thus compelled to remain a lay- 
man. 

We know very little about his family-life, but presumably it was 
quite happy. In his friendly letters to the revered John, an older man,” 
he sometimes closes with a greeting for his sister-in-law; he asks that 
his salutation be conveyed to his father-in-law; he sends his niece (or 
nieces) a kiss.*° In a like manner, John greets Albarus’s wife, sends 
news of Albarus’s aunt and her sons, and expresses the hope of a cheer- 
ful visit soon.** One sad note enters the correspondence: three of 
Albarus’s little daughters apparently died suddenly about the same 
time. John heard of the tragedy from their grandfather (his father-in- 
law) and offered the usual Biblical condolence.** Although overcome by 
grief, Albarus promptly expressed his gratitude for John’s consola- 
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tion, but in order to forget his loss plunged himself again into his 
studies.*° There is no further mention of his family. 

These letters reveal a certain querulousness in Albarus’s person- 
ality. John, the grammarian, was honestly disturbed about the precise 
meaning of some passages of Scripture; to Albarus the queries smelled 
of the Adoptionist heresy. Hence we have long tirades against artistry 
of language and elaborate expositions of Catholic orthodoxy. But 
Albarus was emotionally upset (whether because of John’s questions, 
because of the trouble with Eleazar, because of the death of the little 
girls, because of the impending persecutions, we cannot tell), for in 
the end he admits that he had been too harsh in his utterances. The 
fraternal relationship is unbroken—‘‘among men of wisdom and good 
manners a disputation maintains the odor of sweetness.”** Albarus re- 
quests the loan of a book of glosses and one entitled Ephemerides; 
John sends them.” Albarus asks for a brief note about the prophet 
Muhammad’s life and for the exact meaning of the adverb maturius; 
John promptly replies and in his turn borrows the book by Eulogius 
on syllabification or a summary of it. 

In the meanwhile, perhaps before the correspondence with John 
of Seville, there occurred the notable debate of 840 with Bodo-Eleazar, 
mentioned at the beginning. Of this correspondence, four letters re- 
main from Albarus to Eleazar; the three of Eleazar to Albarus exist 
only in fragments, a mutilation resulting no doubt from bigotry. But 
the progress of the debate may be easily derived from those parts 
which have been preserved. The arguments need not detain us, because 
they were already shop-worn by the time of Albarus and Eleazar.* 
Even the invectives are unoriginal. However, the final sentence of AI- 
barus’s opening gambit draws us up with a start: the Cordovan says 
to Eleazar, “I pray that you may always enjoy good health, most 
revered and most beloved, my brother by nature but not by faith.”*’ 
Was the author himself a convert from Judaism to Christianity? This 
question, which suggests itself almost involuntarily, raises a problem 
associated with Paulus Albarus. 

A number of scholars have seen in the exchange of letters an 
arresting and paradoxical attempt of two men of ninth-century Spain 
to lure each other back to his original faith.** The passage cited above 
is the one which presumably sets off the train of speculation. But others 
equally impressive appear in the letters. For instance, in the third let- 
ter to Eleazar, Albarus states: ““We therefore do not call ourselves 
Gentiles, but Israel, because our parents [forefathers] were formerly 
sprung from that very Israelitish stock.” Later, in the same letter, 
he asks rhetorically : “Who is more worthy of the name of Israel? You, 
who (as you say) have returned from the worship of idols to the wor- 
ship of the supreme God? You, who are a Jew by faith, but not by 
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race? Or I, who am a Hebrew both by faith and by race? But,” he 
continues, “I do not call myself a Jew; a new name has been placed 
upon me, a name which the mouth of the Lord has given. However, 
Abraham is my father because my ancestors descended from that 
vine.’’** 

Thus far there might be no issue about the nationality of Paulus 


Albarus, but in his last letter to Eleazar he seems to shift to something © 


different. After quoting three verses concerning the Getae or Goths, 
“in order that you, Eleazar, may understand who I am,” he fairly 
screams, “I, I am the one whom Alexander declared must be avoided; 
I am the one at whom Pyrrhus shuddered; I am the one whom Caesar 
feared. Of us also our Jerome says, ‘He has a horn on his forehead, 
flee far away from him.’”*’ Does this mean, after all, that Albarus 
was of Visigothic stock? We must attempt some resolution of Albarus’s 
apparently contradictory statements. 

Apart from the correspondence with Eleazar, there are no other 
indications in Albarus’s writings that he or his parents were of 
Israelitish blood. In his life of Eulogius, Albarus observes that he had 
known the martyr “from the first flowering of childhood” when 
they were both pupils of Abbot Speraindeo, but there is no suggestion 
of difference in ancestry.” In the introduction to his Shining Catalogue, 
he asserts that God kept him faithful (or, a believer) from his mother’s 
womb.” Nowhere in his Confession does he even faintly intimate a 
Hebraic background. But of more importance for us is his letter to a 
physician named Romanus, “most serene of all Catholics.”” Romanus, 
an old friend of his father and mother, had known Albarus when the 
latter was in the cradle, but again there is not the slightest hint of 
Jewishness.” We might continue, but there is no occasion to do so: we 
find that the letters to Eleazar are the only source of the idea that 
Albarus may have been of Israelitish origin, and on closer scrutiny 
even they may be interpreted differently. 

The phrase, “natura non fide frater,”’’ may be dismissed as a 
Christian commonplace—all men are brothers by nature if not by faith 
—it really tells us nothing. But the quotation from his third letter to 
Eleazar is more revealing: Albarus seems rather carefully to dis- 
tinguish himself as a Hebrew and Eleazar as a Jew, in reminiscence of 
Saint Paul’s language. His statement that his lineage was froin 
Abraham and that his parents were of Israel can also be paralleled in 
Pauline passages.’ Albarus may have been of Jewish origin, but these 
citations do not prove that—in fact, they seem to be too theological; 
they seem to be part of the argument rather than statements concerning 
genealogy. The debate between Jew and Christian regarding the “true 
Israel” may be traced as early as Saint Justin Martyr if not in the 
New Testament.” Indeed Albarus’s polemic shows no such originality 
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as one might expect from a converted Jew;; it is a hackneyed repetition 
of a tradition already eight centuries old by the time he uses it. It 
is much more likely therefore that Paulus Albarus was simply of 
Visigothic stock rather than of Jewish origin, or if of Jewish origin, 
his family had been Christian since the first century. He states, for 
instance, that he is ignorant of the Hebrew language (although he does 
know a few words of that tongue), and, in the letter to Romanus 
he presumably differentiates between Visigoths and Romans (that is, 
Franks?).™ It is worthy of note that the use of Hebrew names from 
the Old Testament was common among Albarus’s contemporaries 
without any question of Jewish blood (there were men named Isaac, 
Jeremiah, Solomon, Elijah, and Samson). 

The controversy with Eleazar undoubtedly brought Albarus into 
the foreground as a leading champion of the orthodox Catholics. And 
when the severe persecution of the 850’s began, he was the first to as- 
sume the defense of the martyrs. For hardly had the test arisen when 
an important question had to be answered, a question asked alike by lead- 
ing members of the hierarchy, by most of the Mozarabic layfolk, and 
by the Muslim authorities; were those who had been executed real 
martyrs? Since they had in some degree provoked their own destruction, 
aspiring to martyrdom, were they not in sober truth guilty of suicide ?* 
For Albarus, however, the issue was clear: these are the fearful times 
of Antichrist foretold by Daniel, by Job, and by the Revelator, days of 
tribulation and persecution; true witnesses are dying not by their 
own will but according to prophecy. They are therefore veritable mar- 
tyrs in the full meaning of the term.” “Yet the ones who are looked 
upon as pillars and rocks of the church, the elect of God, hale the mar- 
tyrs of God before a judge and defame them in the presence of Cynics 
and Epicureans. Pastors of Christ, doctors of the church, bishops, 
abbots, priests, barons, and magnates publicly cail the martyrs heretics 
and deliberately betray them. . . . And alas, those whom they know 
to have been born in the Catholic faith and nourished at the breast 
of mother church, them they swear to be illegitimate representatives ot 
true Christianity.”’ Albarus’s tractate in defense of the martyrs, his 
Shining Catalogue, was not written until 854, but long before that 
time he was speaking as their advocate. Even his friend, Eulogius, 
writing in 856, but referring to the year 851, admits that he had hesi- 
tated to take a positive stand until he was incited by Albarus.” 

Since our concern is with Albarus only, we shall not follow the 
course of the decade of martyrdoms closely, however interesting and 
important that phase of history may otherwise be.” It is a tangled skein 
with threads of many colors. One of the threads is that of negotiation 
with Christian lords of the Carolingian state, but Albarus seems to 
have had no part in that.” In fact, he was probably suspicious of the 
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Frankish government because he knew, by hearsay at least, of the 
scandalous latitudinarianism of that court in matters of morals and be- 
lief.“* By and large, the church in Saracenic Spain discountenanced those 
who deliberately sought martyrdom, and Albarus and his likeminded 
associates were forced into the position of appearing to be sectarian 
fanatics.” With the death of Eulogius (859), which Albarus dutifully 
commemorated, the frenzy seems to have generally subsided.” 

In his latter days, Albarus occupied himself mainly in writing. His 
poems are quite undistinguished, although in two of them he does con- 
tribute, as Eugenius of Toledo and Alcuin of York did, to preserving 
the song of the nightingale for the Western tradition.” But Albarus 
died as he had lived—in the thick of a controversy. In his last year or 
two, he suffered an illness so acute that he despaired of his life.** In his 
extremity, as a part of the penance imposed at his reception of the last 
sacraments, he endowed with extensive gifts a monastery previously 
favored by his father. When he unexpectedly recuperated, however, 
he discovered that the civil authorities were trying to deprive the monks 
of his bounty by encroaching on their lands. It therefore became neces- 
sary for Albarus to resort to the courts of law to protect the ecclesiasti- 
cal property, but the outcome has eluded us.” 

Furthermore, in that age and place it was customary for a 
person who recovered after the last sacraments to refrain from receiv- 
ing Holy Communion—a very sore deprivation—until a special process 
of reconciliation had been ratified. Consequently Albarus, as soon as 
he was well enough, applied to the bishop of Cordova, Saul, for the 
appropriate action.” But the decade of persecution and martyrdom 
had rent the unity of the Cordovan church. Saul, at first lending his 
support to the martyr-party, had ultimately conformed to the attitude 
of the majority of the Spanish hierarchy, doubtless feeling more at 
ease in so doing. Earlier, the inauguration of his episcopate had been 
inauspicious: he had secured the office through the influence of eunuchs 
in the Muslim court by offering a bribe of four hundred solidi out of 
church moneys. That transaction was no secret; it had been confirmed 
by an open contract between Saul and his agents.” Still further, Saul, 
in order to reimburse his treasury, had performed illegal ordinations 
and had made uncanonical appointments.” A schism in Cordova is 
therefore quite explicable and the position of a rigorist like Albarus 
entirely comprehensible. 

Nevertheless Albarus recognized Saul as the possessor of lawful 
jurisdiction, and although he had accepted the last sacraments from a 
dissident priest, rigorist like himself, he turned to Bishop Saul for the 
reconciliation, but not without threatening to seek satisfaction elsewhere 
if the proceedings were delayed beyond a week.” Saul’s reply shows 
commendable restraint, yet the bishop could not but indulge an ironic 
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remark, “Seek absolution by those from whom you undertook your 
penance. If the imposition of their hands was worthy then, surely their 
absolution will be acceptable now.” Albarus retaliated with vitupera- 
tion, reminding Saul of all his failings, his simony, his violation of canon 
law, his coldness toward the martyrs, his sarcasm.” We do not know 
the final outcome, but with this bitterness Albarus disappears from our 
sight. Yet that is not quite the complete story; we do possess from his 
pen a warm confessional statement, redolent of the liturgy, which he 
may have composed in connection with his illness or recovery.” In it 
there is no complaint, no peevishness, only adoring humility in the 
presence of the immeasurable, ineffable, all-holy God who reigns as 
Three and One through never-ending ages, the true Sabbath of his 
chosen ones.” Albarus probably died about 862. 

As we close, there are some questions which arise. Does not AI- 
barus in a modest degree anticipate the new literature that was soon 
to dawn in Western Europe-" Is there not in him a forecast of the 
Inquisition?” Or of the Dominicans? Above all, is he not a prelude to 
the mixed Spanish soul of the later Middle Ages? But the points we have 
summarized are perhaps sufficient to suggest that in Paulus Albarus 
of Cordova we have a seminal mind which will repay investigation. 
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. See, inter alia, Annales Bertiniani for 


the years 840 and 847, ed. G. Waitz in 
Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum in 
Usum Scholarwum (Hanover: Hahn, 
1883), pp. 17f., 34 f.; Amulo, Zpistola 
seu. Liber Contra Judaeos, 42, in Abbé 
Migne’s Patrologia Cursus Completus: 
Scries Latina (hereinafter: PL), exvi, 
171BC, 


. Cf. the pertinent remarks by S. Katz, 


The Jews in the Visigothie and Frank- 
ish Kingdoms of Spain and Gaul 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1937), p. 46. 


3. This is apparent in the description of 


Eleazar as a military agitator; ef. the 
year 847 in the Annales Bertiniani 
(see Note 1 above); see also Notes 
63 and 64 below. 


. Epistolae XIV-XX, Albarus gives the 


date 840 for the controversy in Epistola 
XVI, 1. 

In order to expedite further annota- 
tion, I append a statement concerning 
Albarus’s works and where they may 
be found; hereinafter I shall refer to 
the particular work only, not to the edi- 
tion. I shall here locate them in Migne, 
PL, who reprinted them from Henrique 
Florez, Espaia Sagrada, X, XI (Ma- 
drid: Antonio Marin, 1753). 

(a) Numbered letters: I (to John of 


Seville), PZ, exxi, 411D-418B; II (to 
John), ibid., 418B-420A; IV (to John), 
ibid., 427B-448C; V (to John), ibid., 
448D-457D; VII (to Abbot Sperain- 
deo), ibid., 461B-462B; IX (to physi- 
cian Romanus), ibid., 464B-467C; XI 
(to Bishop Saul), ibid., 473C-474C0; 
XIII (to Saul), ibid., 476B-478C; X1V 
(to Eleazar), ibid., 478C-483B; XVI 
(to Eleazar), ibid., 483C-491B; XVIII 
(to Eleazar), ibid., 492B-512D; and 
XX (to Eleazar), ibid., 513A-514A. 

The numbers omitted are letters to 
Albarus, not by him, although preserv- 
ed among his works: III (John of Se- 
ville to Albarus), PL, exxi, 420A-427B; 
VI (John to Albarus), ibid., 458A- 
461A; VIII (Speraindeo to Albarus), 
ibid., 462B-464B; X (Saul to another 
bishop), ibid, 467C-473B; XII (Saul 
to Albarus), ibid., 474D-476A; XV 
(Eleazar to Albarus, a fragment), tbid., 
483 BC; XVII (Eleazar to Albarus, a 
fragment), ibid., 491B-492A; and XIX 
(Eleazer to Albarus, a fragment), ébid., 
512D-513A. 

Albarus’s Epistolae XIV, XVI, 
XVIII, and XX, belong to the year 
840; I, II, IV, V, and VII, ca. 850: 
IX, XI, XIII, ca. 861/2. 

(b) Unnumbered letters: (1) Albarus 
to Eulogius, ‘‘ Repriorasti, mi domine,’’ 
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PL, exv, 734B-736B, in reply to Eulo- 
gius’s letter, ‘‘Olim, mi frater’’ (sce 
below); (2) Albarus to LEulogius, 
‘‘Luminosum vestri operis document- 
um,’’ PL, exv, 819C-820D, in reply to 
Eulogius’s letter, ‘‘Semper, mi frater’’ 
(see below). These two letters belong 
to 851, respectively near the middle and 
near the end of the year. 

(ec) Poems—these are cited from the 
edition by L. Traube, Monumenta Ger- 
maniae Historica: Poetae Latini Aevi 
Carolini, III (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1896): (1) Carmen philomelae (frag- 
mentary), pp. 126 f.; (2) Aliud philo- 
meluicum carmen (fragmentary), pp. 
127 f.; (3) Disticha de gallo, p. 128; 
(4) Versus alii, pp. 128 f.; (5) Versus 
laudis vel precis, p. 129; (6) Item 
versus, p. 130; (7) Versus ephemerides 
aegritudinis propriae, pp. 130 f.; (3) 
Lamentum metricum proprium, pp. 131 
f.; (9) Versus in bibliteca Leovigildi, 
pp. 182-136; (10) Versus in crucis 
laudem, pp. 137 f.; (11) Versus heroici 
in laudem beati Hieronymi, pp. 138 f.; 
(12) Hymnus in diem sancti Eulogii 
(an acrostic, ‘‘Albarus te rogat 
sa[l]ves’’), pp. 139-141; (13) Epi- 
taphium s. Eulogii, pp. 141 f.; and 
(14) Oratio Albari, p. 142. The poems 
may be dated only in a general way 
probably ca, 855-862. 

(d) Indiculus luminosus, PL, ¢xxi, 
513B-556B. A. D. 854, 

(e) Vita vel passio s, Ewlogii, PL, 
exv, 705C-720C. Ca. 860. 

(f) Confessio, PL, exxi, 397C-412C. 
Ca. 861/2, 

Since I shall cite the works of Eulo- 
gius frequently, it will be appropriate 
also to present them here (as listed by 
Florez, op. cit., X, pp. 431-452). Here- 
after I shall refer to the particular 
work without mentioning the edition.— 
1, Memoriale sanctorum, Book I and 
first six chapters of Book II (PL, exv, 
731D-774B; since all of his works are 
in this same volume of PL, only the 
columns will be indicated), written be- 
tween June and November, 851; 2, 
letter to Albarus, ‘‘Olim, mi frater,’’ 
transmitting the copy of Memoriale 
sanctorum (731D-734A); 3, Docwmen- 
tum martyrii (819A-834D), end of Oc- 
tober, 851; 4, letter to Albarus, ‘‘Sem- 
per, mi frater,’’ transmitting Docu- 
mentum martyrii (819A-C) ; 5, letter to 
Bishop Wiliesind of Pampeluna (845A- 
852B), dated November 15, 851; 6, 
letter to Albarus, ‘‘Magnificavit,’’ 
giving notice of martyrdom of Flora 
and Maria (841D-844C), December, 
851; 7, letter to Baldegotho, sister of 
Flora, concerning the death of Flora 
(844C-845A), December, 851; 9, Me- 
moriale sanctorum, Books II, 7-III 
(774B-818C), dated 856; and 9, 
Apologeticus martyrum (851C-870A), 
857. Eulogius, De vita et passione ss. 
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virginum Florae et Mariae, which is tc 
be considered as chapter 8 of Me- 
moriale sanctorum, Book III, is print- 
ed separately in PL, exv, 835A-842C, 
His poems, hymns, and book on pros- 
ody are not extant. 

In spite of the lapse of years, Florez, 
op. cit., XI, pp. 10-61, probably remains 
as complete a general account of the 
life’ and works of Albarus as we have. 
On special aspects of his life one may 
profitably consult M. Kayserling’s frag- 
ment, ‘‘Eleasar und Alvaro,’’ Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums, IX (1860), pp. 
241-251; W. W. F. von Baudissin, 
Eulogius und Alvar: Ein Abschniit 
spanischer Kirchengeschichte aus der 
Zeit der Maurenherrschaft (Leipzig: 
Grunow, 1872), with good bibliography 
on pp. 205-207; and J. Perez de Urbel, 
San Eulogio de Cérdoba, 2nd ed. 
(Madrid: Ediciones Fax, 1942), a de- 
lightful, sympathetic, well-written re- 
construction, but one which must be 
read with discrimination (the 1st ed. 
appeared in 1928), The latest, and in 
many ways the best, discussion is C. M. 
Sage, Paul Albar of Cordoba: Studies 
on His Life and Writings (The 
Catholic University of America Studies 
in Mediaeval History, New Series, V; 
Washington, D. C., 1943), a Ph. D. dis- 
sertation. The narrative portion, Part 
I, pp. 1-42, is a well-written, well-docu- 
mented summary, which, however, adds 
little to Florez’s treatment. Part II, 
pp. 438-81, dealing with the corres- 
pondence between Albarus and John cf 
Seville, traces the sources of Albarus’s 
citations, but is mainly a philosophical 
and theological analysis and exposition 
of the doctrines mentioned in those 
letters, Part III, pp. 83-183, by far the 
longest section, is concerned with the 
literary tradition, nature, and sources 
of the type of writing called a 
confessio, and with the sources and 
style of the particular Confessio of 
Albarus, Part IV, pp. 185-214, is an 
excellent translation of Albarus’s 
Vita s. Eulogii. The remainder of the 
volume contains a formal conclusion 
and three appendices (‘‘The Manu- 
scripts of Albar,’’ ‘‘ Editions of Albar’s 
Work,’’ and a brief mention of the 
Liber scintillarum, falsely attributed 
to Albarus), Parts II, III, and IV, 
therefore, are the typical Ph. D. thesis, 
perhaps better written than most, but 
essentially a compilation. Father Sage 
limits his discussion to the Vita s. 
Eulogii, the Confessio, and the cor- 
respondence with John of Seville, but 
for these he virtually lays the ground- 
work for a new edition. 


. Annales Bertiniani for the year 847 


(see Note 1 above); Eulogius, Me- 
moriale sanctorum, III, 4. A. D. Nock 
says of his own excellent study, Con- 
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version (Oxford University Press, 
1933), p. 269: ‘‘This is one chapter in 
the history of conversion, There are 
many more—the extension of Chris- 
tianity to the natives of Britain and 
Germany and Scandinavia, the rise of 
Islam, the extension of sects in the 
Middle Ages, the choice of individuals 
during the Reformation and the Coun- 
ter-Reformation, the phenomena of 
modern revivalism, and the rise and ex- 
pansion of Buddhism.’’ An exposition 
of affairs in ninth-century Spain could 
very well constitute another important 
chapter in ‘‘the history of conversion.’’ 


. The principals were Elipandus and 


Felix on the Adoptionist side, Alcuin 
and Agobard on the orthodox side. In 
addition to their works, consult P. B. 
Gams, Die Kirchengeschichte von 
Spanien, Zweiter Band, Zweiter Abtei- 
lung (Regensburg: G. J. Manz, 1874), 
pp. 299-338; M. Menendez y Pelayo, 
Historia de los Heterodoxos Espaioles, 
II (Buenos Aires: Libreria Perlado, 
1945), pp. 7-28; Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 
61-70. 


. See the works of Gams and Menendez y 


Pelayo cited in the preceding Note. 
Samson, Apologeticus (Florez, op. cit., 
XI, pp. 325-016), deals at length with 
the struggle over this heresy. 


. For example, Elipandus, Saul, Recca- 


fred, and Hostigesis were bishops. 


. Observe Albarus’s sharp comments on 


Bishop Saul’s appointment, Epistola 
XIII, 3: ‘‘Recolite obsecro consecra- 
tionis vestrae non inculpata principia 
... 3’? and his testimony that the 
consecration of Eulogius as the canon- 
ically elected bishop of Toledo was pre- 
vented by the government, Vita s. 
Eulogii, III, 10; Samson, Apologeticus, 
II, praefatio, 2, concerning Bishop 
Hostegesis, 8, concerning Bishop Sam- 
uel (Florez, op. cit., XI, pp. 377, 384). 
R. Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d’Es- 
pagne, new ed. rev, by BE. Lévi-Pro- 
vengal, I (Leyden: E, J. Brill, 1932), 
pp. 317-362, gives a skillful summary 
which is still a basic study; it should, 
however, be supplemented by E. Lévi- 
Provengal, Histoire de l’Espagne Musul- 
mane, I (Cairo: L’Institut Frangais 
d’Archéologie Orientale, 1944), pp. 158- 
167, 196-204. See Albarus, Indiculus 
luminosus, 3, 35; Samson, Apologeticus, 
II, praefatio, 2, 6 (Florez, op. cit., XI, 
pp. 378 f., 381 f.);  Hulogius, 
Memoriale sanctorum, III, 5. 

Cf. Eulogius (to Wiliesind), Epistota, 
9: ‘‘ego Cordubae positus sub impio 
Arabum gemam imperio, vos autem 
Pampilona beati, Christicolae principis 
tueri meremini dominio, qui semper 
inter se utrique gravi conflietu certan- 
tes, liberum commeantibus transitum 
negant. .. .”’ 

Correct information lay at the finger- 
tips of the Spanish Christians, but they 


13. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
. Paraphrased from (Speraindeo to A:- 


21. Vita s. 


made use of tendentiously distorted ac- 
counts; see, for example, Eulegius, 
Apologeticus' martyrwm, 15 f.; (John 
to Albarus) Epistola VI, 9; Albarus, 
Indiculus luminosus, 23, 

Albarus, JIndiculus luminosus, 6, 
‘‘lapidibus, sacerdotes Domini impe- 
tentes;’’ Eulogius, Memoriale sane- 
torum, I, 21; Leovigild, De habitu cleri- 
corum (Florez, op. cit., XI, pp, 522 f.). 
Eulogius, Memoriate sanetorwm, III, 5 
f.; Albarus, Vita s. Eulogii, II, 4; 
Epistola XIII, 4. ; 
Eulogius, Memoriale sanctorum, ena 
Apologeticus martyrum, 6; Albarus 
Indiculus luminosus, 2 f. : 
Ewogius, Memoriale sanctorum, II, de- 
scribes twenty-nine, Book III, seven- 
teen, a total of forty-six contemporary 
martyrdoms (observe that no prelates 
suffered); Albarus, Vita s. Lulogii 
adds two more in the persons of Eulo- 
gius himself and Leocritia, The eleven 
deaths, June 3-July 16, 851, are re- 
corded by Eulogius, op. cit., II, 2-6, 
Albarus, Epistolae IX, 3 f. (lands, his 
own and his father’s); (John to Al- 
barus) III, 9 (mentions relatives 
‘‘tritici multitudine locupletes’’); IX 
i f. (Romanus’s respect for Albarus 3 
parents) ; both Speraindeo and Eulogius 
use of Albarus such terms as ‘‘sere- 
nitas vestra’’ and ‘‘serenissime.’: 
Lévi-Provengal, op. cit., I, p. 164, calls 
Albarus ‘‘a wealthy bourgeois.’ 
Albarus, Vita s. Eulogi, praefatio, and 
I. Eulogius also speaks respectfully 
of him in Memoriale sanctorum, I, 7, and 
De vita et passione ss. virginum Florae 
et Mariae, 11. Note that abbot’s name: 
the Puritans did not have a monopoly 
on such combinations. One of the mar- 
tyrs was named ‘‘Servio-Deo.’’ I won- 
der if we might not eall the Abbot 
‘*Hope-in-God.’’ 

Epistola VII, passim, 


barus) Epistola VIII, 1. 

Eulogii, I, 2. Hebrew words 
appear in Epistolae XVI, 1, 3; XVIII, 
8 (but ef. Epistola XVI, 4); Greex 
words, in Epistola IV, 1; and Arabic 
words, in Indiculus luminosus, 23, 25, 
28—all, of course, in Latin letters. 


22. Vita s. Eulogii, I, 2; III, 9; ef. Eu- 


logius (to Wiliesind), Epistola, 1-3. 
Perez. de Urbel, op. cit., p. 90, n. 1, 
makes a good argument for the year 
845, but the prevailing opinion favors 
848, for Eulogius’s journey to Pam- 
peluna; cf. Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 92, 
98. 


3. Vita s, Eulogii, Il, 4; (John to Albarus) 


Epistola VI, 10. 


. Vita s. Eulogii, II, 4. 
5. Albarus’s very famous invective ap- 


pears in Indiculus lwminosus, 35, (My 
use of the word ‘‘romances’’ or 
‘“novels’’ is based on the emendaticn 
of fabeilis mile suis to fabellis Milesiis. 
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(b) 


26. See 
Albarus was acquainted assembled by 


ischen 


(Munich: 


proposed by Dozy, op. cit., I, p. 317, 
n. 5 
To illustrate Albarus’s use of the 
**Chaldean’’ style which he criticizes, 
I submit the following brief selections: 
(a) Indiculus luminosus, prologus: 


«¢. . . Qui es via sine errore creden- 


vita sine morte viventium, 
requies sine [. . .] fruentium 
9? 


6 2 @ 


RHE 


««. . . neque per devia et abrupta, 
per inania et caduca, 
per tumida et stulta, 
per dedecora et elata, 
per levia et inflata... . 
Indiculus luminosus, 6: 
‘Et non solum mente jucunda, 
acceptione serena, 
respectione modesta, 
venena recipimus, 
potiones libamus, 
germina lethifera 
gustamus,...’’ 
Confessio, 1: 
‘*TIn quo iniquitas non est, 
in quo summa [. . .] est, 
in quo clementia magna est: 
Deus qui auctor es luminis, fluvius 
pietatis ; 
dulcis es te firmo corde eredenti: 
eaecorum oculus, 
debilium animus, 
infirmantium verissima  sa- 


>? 


prae- 


lus; 
pes claudorum, 
lingua mutorum, 
fortitudo omnium — saecu- 
lorum.’’ 
the list of authors with whom 


Geschichte der Latein- 
Literatur des Mittelalters, I 
Beck, 1911), pp. 422-426; 
de Ghellinck, Liltérature Latine au 


Manitius, 


Moyen Age depuis les Origines jusqu’d 
la Fin de la Renaissance Carolingienne 
(Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1939), p. 
Per 
and, briefly, Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 209 
f. Cf. Sage, op. cit., p. 
. See Epistola IV, 6-9, 15, More remark- 
able 
Classics, Epistolae IV, 10, 19, and V, 
4 (well-known passages); also XIV, 2. 
See 
especially Albarus’s extant poetry for 


131; 
ez de Urbel, op. cit., pp. 113-118; 


917 


wil. 


are his severe strictures on the 


Note 26 immediately above and 


debt to Latinity. 


28, (John to Albarus) Epistolae III, VI; 
Eulogius, letters to Albarus, ‘‘Olim, mi 
frater’’ and ‘‘Semper, mi frater.’’ 

29. Beth John 
their ‘‘common father, Lord (or, Sir) 
John,’’ and each sends greetings to the 
other’s wife (EZpistolae II, 3; III, 9); 
hence the presumption that their wives 
were sisters. For John as a professor 
of rhetoric, Albarus calls him ‘‘Roma- 


and Albarus refer to 


dialecticae caput’’ (Epistola IV, 
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30. 


31. 


33. 
34. 


36. 


eo 


38. 


3) and refers to his students (‘‘vestri 
potuerunt scire grammatici,’’ Epistola 


V, 4). 


Albarus, Vita s. Eulogii, I, 2, and III, 
10. Eulogius (to Wiliesind), Epistola, 
8, states that his youngest brother, Jo- 


seph, 
from 
barus, 


had been dismissed about 850 
his governmental position. Al- 
Vita s. Eulogii, IV, 13, men- 


tions Anulo, the sister of Eulogius, as 
a ‘‘virgin dedicated to God.’’ 


Vita s. 


ius). 


Eulogii, VI, 18 (quoting Eulo- 


g1 
. Ibid., I, 2; VI, 19. The famous Hora- 


tian allusion employed by Albarus it- 
self echoes a statement made three 


centuri 
dosis 0 


es before Horace in the Anti- 
f Isocrates (353 B. C.) and was 


thus twelve hundred years old when 


Albaru 


s used it; see Georg Misch, 4 


History of Autobiography in Antiquity, 
Eng. trans. E. W. Dickes (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950), I, 


p. 159 


Vita s. 


Note t 


and note. 
Eulogit, I, 3. 
he strange, quasi-romantic rela- 


tionship between Eulogius and the half 
Spanish, half Moorish martyr-maiden 


Flora; 
and t 
his De 
Florae 
martyr 


der passage). 
ship with 
martyrdom, 


have 


Albarus, Vita s. 


see his Epistolae to Baldegotho 
o Albarus (‘‘Magnificavit’’) ; 
vita et passione ss. virginum 
et Mariae and Documentum 
ii, especially 20-22 (a very ten- 
Cf. the similar relation- 
another maid destined for 
Leocritia, who seems to 
Eulogius of Flora; 
Eulogii IV, V. See 


reminded 


the rather charming, semi-fictionalized 


account 


L. Ber 


based on these references in 
trand and C. Petrie, The His- 


tory of Spain (New York: Appleton- 


Century, 


ticular! 
Urbel, 


5. Albarus 


aetate 
Lbid., 
domus 


1954), pp. 102-115,  par- 
y pp. 113 f. Cf. also Perez <e 
op. cit., pp. 158-174. 

s, Epistola V, 2: ‘‘frater,’ imo 
Naver, . 83°" 
ll, 3: ‘‘Opto per te decorem 
vestrae salutare. .? Ibid: 


‘*Patrem nostrum communem dom|[in]}- 


um Jo: 
que co 


innem salutari exspecto, omnem- 
gnationem nostram vice nostra 


osculato.’? 


7. (John 


**Salut 
omnem 


to Albarus) Epistolae III, 9: 
are praesumo per os vestrum 
decorem domus vestrae;’’ VI, 


10: ‘‘salutamus omnem pulchritudinem 


domus 
tat 


Vos 
SUIS b-<'s 
vestrum hilarem citius intuere. ... 


vestrae.’’ Ibid., III, 9: ‘‘Salu- 
Domna Froisinda cum filiis 


3’? VI, 10: ‘‘Merear vultum 
9 


Ibid., III, 9: ‘*De trium vero ancillarum 


vestrarum 


migratione ex ore patris 


communis audivi integre: ‘Nolite con- 


tristari. 


...’?? See next Note, 


. Epistola IV, 36: ‘‘Secundum epistolam 


vestram tristes et pene ad infernos 
usque dimersos accepimus, et vel quan- 
tulumecumque in doloribus solamen ex 


amici 


scripta nos habuisse cognovi- 
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43. 
44, 


45. 
46. 
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48, 
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mus.’’ This Note and the preceding one 
taken together make strong the pre- 
sumption that the word ancilla is here 
used to mean daughter. See Baudissin, 
op. cit., p. 49. 

Cf. Epistolae I-VI, passim. 

Cf. Epistola V, 1 f. 

Epistolae II, 3; (John to Albarus) 
III, 9. 

(John to Albarus) Epistola VI, 8-10. 
See, for instance, Kayserling, op. cit., 
passim, and A. Lukyn Williams, Ad- 
versus Judaeos (Cambridge University 
Press, 1935), passim, but pp. 224-227 
deal specifically with Albarus and Elea- 
zar, 

Epistola XIV, 7: 
ee ame aed 

The following consider Albarus him- 
self a convert from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity: Gams, op. cit., p. 317, n. 2; 
de Ghellinck, op. cit., pp. 131 f.; Katz, 
op. cit., pp. 27, 40 f., 46 (but Katz 
also dignifies Albarus with the rank of 
bishop of Cordova—surely a slip of the 
pen!); L. I. Newman, Jewish Influence 
on Christian Reform Movements (Co- 
lumbia University Oriental Studies 
XXIII; New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1925), p. 401. Others say 
only that Albarus was of Jewish ances- 
try: Baudissin, op. cit., p. 43; Florez, 
op. cit. XI, pp. 11-14 (a long and 
strained argument attempting to prove 
from first and second century records 
that a Christian Jew of the ninth cen- 
tury would be quite certain of his gen- 
ealogy!); Kayserling, op. cit., p. 246; 
Lévi-Provencal, op. cit., I, p. 164; 
Manitius, op. cit., I, pp. 421, 423; Men- 
endez y Pelayo, pp. cit., p. 10; Traube, 
op. cit., (the introduction to his edi- 
tion of Albarus’s poems), p. 122; 
Lukyn Williams, op. cit., p. 224. Helen 
Waddell, Zhe Wandering Scholars, 3rd 
ed., reprinted (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1929), p. 69, calls him ‘‘the 
Jew of Cordova.’’ Z. G. Villada, 
Historia Eclésiastica de Espana, I1l 
(Madrid: Editorial ‘‘Razon y Fe,’’ 8. 
A., 1936), p. 108, cuts the Gordian 
knot by asserting that Albarus was of 
mixed Jewish and Visigothie blood; 
Perez de Urbel, op. cit., p. 46, agrees. 
M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters 
in Western. Europe A. D. 500 to 900 
(London: Methuen, 1931), pp. 167 f., 
passes over the problem since it is 
not pertinent to his discussion. Sage, 
op. cit., pp. 3 f., suspends judgment. 
Epistola XVIII, 4: ‘‘Et ideo non nos 
gentes dicimus esse, sed Israel, quia ex 
ipsa stirpe Israelitica orti parentes olim 
fuerunt nostri.’’? Both Kayserling, op. 
cit., passim, and Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 
77-83, give good summaries of the 
Albarus-Eleazar affair. 

Epistola XVIII, 5. But ef. his Confes- 
sio, 4; ‘‘Sie et Abraham, pater utique 
gentium,...’’ 


‘‘natura non fide 


49, 
£0. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 


ou 
a 


59. 
60. 


61. 


Epistola XX, 

Vita s, Eulogii, praefatio, 1; I, 2. 
Indiculus luminosus, prologus. 
Epistola IX, 2. 

See Note 45 above. 

Such Biblical passages as Rom, 2:28 
f.; 9:6-8; 11:1; II Cor. 11:22; Gal 
3:7, 29; 6:16. Of course, Saint Paul 


was a Jew by birth, but he is making 
points in favor of the Gentiles. 


. Consult Lukyn Williams, op. cit., -pas- 


sim, an excellent résumé of ‘‘ Christian 
Apologiae until the Renaissance.’’ See 
also M. Simon, Verus Israel (Paris: E. 
de Boceard, 1948), passim, especially 
pp. 100-111, 203-207. Note the strictures 
on Simon’s book by 8. G. F. Brandon, 
The Fall of Jerusalem and the Chris- 
tian Church (London: Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
1951), p. 14. 

An unreal, purely literary quality is 
evident in all of Albarus’s argumenta- 
tion with Eleazar. He prefers to cite 
from the Septuagint or Jerome, rather 
than from Aquila’s version or Theodo- 
tion’s or others, or from the Hebrew 
text. He also employs references from 
the so-called Apocryphal books, but 
Eleazar presumably raised no objec- 
tion to that. 

It is interesting, although not m 
this connection, to find that Albarus 
knew something about the ‘‘letter’’ of 
ee to King Abgarus; see Epistola 

pr ds 


. Epistola XVI, 4: ‘‘quia scis nos ignaros 


linguae Hebraeae. . . .’? Kayserling, 
op. cit., p. 248, n. 1, directs attention 
to Albarus’s feeble knowledge of He- 
brew. See Note 21 above for use of 
Hebrew words. 


. Epistola IX, 4: ‘*Volui universum illum 


locum mihi redimere, et inquietudinem 
Romanorum fugiens, ipsum quem nostis 
principem malui inquirere, . . . Et ere- 
berunt rapinae, et privilegia Roma- 
norum, qui transilientes limites agrorum 
nostrorum, universum minitabant in- 
vadere locum.’’ 


. Even in the eighteenth century Florez 


felt that it was necessary to present an 
elaborate defense of the sanctity and 
true martyrdom of those who suffered 
during the Saracenie persecution; see 
Florez, op. cit., X, pp. 340-351. Similar- 
ly Sage, op. cit., pp. 25-27, for the 
twentieth century. 

Indiculus luminosus, passim. 
Paraphrased from ibid., 14. Albarus 
gives the year of the treatise in ¢tbid., 
21. Fortunately both Albarus and 
Eulogius generally date their works. 
Summary of Indiculus luminosus in 
Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 134-142, 
Eulogius, letter ‘‘Semper, mi frater’’ 
(to Albarus): ‘‘ex eo die quo me sere- 
nitas vestra praemonuit ne a glorifica- 
tione militum Christi desisterem. .. .°’ 
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§2. 
63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Consult especially Dozy, op. cit., I, pp. 
317-362. 

See Annales Bertiniani for years 847, 
852, 858, 863. Frankish interest in 
these martyrdoms is evident from the 
reference noted in connection with the 
year 858, when the martyrologist, 
Usuard of Saint-Germain, went to Cor- 
dova and secured the relics of Saints 
George, Aurelius, and Nathalia (Sabi- 
gotho) who had been killed only six 
years before, The contemporary official 
account of the translation of the bodies 
and the accompanying miracles, by a 
monk of Saint-Germain, is printed in 
Florez, op. cit., X, pp. 513-543. Most 
of these Spanish saints are also ac- 
corded a place in Usuard’s martyrology 
(PL, exxiii, 599A-988C; exxiv, 9A- 
858A). Undoubtedly there is a double 
interest here, political as well as re- 
ligious. Cf. Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 88- 
97, 147-152. 

In Epistola XVI, 2, Albarus states 
that Eleazar had boasted that, while 
he was still a Christian clerie at the 
Frankish court, he had often had illicit 
relations with various women in the 
actual churches or chapels. And in 
Epistola XVIII, 14, he says that 
Eleazar had also told him that he had 
known persons in the palace-household 
holding as many as fourteen different 
religious beliefs (‘‘quatuordecim viros 
inter se ipsos cultu diversos’’), All 
this is probably an echo of the slightly 
earlier Frankish gossip about the court 
of Louis the Pious; see, for instance, 
Paschasius JRadbertus, Epitaphium 
Arsenii seu Vita venerabilis Walae, 
II, 8, 9, 12 (the palace a brothel where 
sorcery was practiced; PL, exx, 1616A- 
1621C, 1628C-16294 ) ; Agobard, 
‘*Manifesto,’’ 1-6 (sordid filth, evil 
factions, and cuckoldry at court; PL, 
civ, 3070-315B) ; Anonymi Vita Hludo- 
wict Pii for the years 829 and 830 
(Count Bernard of Barcelona, the im- 
perial chamberlain, a source of discord 
and strife; PL, civ, 958D-959B). 
Consult not only the works of Albarus, 
Eulogius, and Samson, but also the 
summary in C. J. Hefele, Histoire des 
Conciles, trans. H, Leclercq from 2nd 
German ed. (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 
1911), IV, pp. 189 f. 

For example, in Abbot Samson (d. 
890), Apologeticus (Florez, op. cit., XI, 
pp. 325-516), we find that the issue of 
rigorism vs laxity was by his time al- 
most entirely an internal problem of 
the church, not an external condition 
relating also to the Moorish govern- 
ment, For the aftermath, see Baudissin, 
op. cit., pp. 175-201. 

See the inieresting essay by F. J. E. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


42. 
73. 
74, 
75. 


76. 
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Raby, ‘‘Philomena praevia temporis 
amoeni,’’ Mélanges Joseph de Ghellinck 
(Museum  Lessianum—Section His- 
torique, No, 14; Gembloux: Editions J. 
Duculot, 8S. A., 1951), II, pp. 435-436. 
In Poem 7, on his illness, Albarus 
thanks God for bringing him back 
from the threshold of death, and in 
Epistolae IX, 3, XI, 1, he mentions 
having received the sacraments in peril 
of death. 

Epistola IX, 3-5. 

Epistola XI, Albarus’s deep and de- 
vout longing for the Eucharist—‘‘the 
saving medicine of Communion’’ and 
‘the marriage-feast of the Lamb,’’ 
as he calls it—is especially revealed by 
a clause near the end of this letter, 
‘quia tanto tempore a corpore Dei 
mei et sanguinis privatus stare non 
valeo.’’ 

Epistola XIII, 8: ‘‘si quadringenti 
solidi non fuissent palam eunuchis vel 
aliis exoluti, imo non clam, sed per 
chirographa Arabica ex ecclesiae pros- 
pera... erogati. .. .?? 


(Saul) Epistola XII, 2. 

Epistola XIII, passim. Perez de Urbel, 
op. cit., p. 249, writes of Albarus as 
‘fan unquiet spirit but lovable in 
his very inquietude.’’ Baudissin, op. 
cit., pp. 50 f., writing of his ‘‘ restless 
nature,’’ attributes it to the Jewish 
blood; similarly, de Ghellinck, op. cit., p. 
132. Perez de Urbel, op. cit., p. 214, n. 
4, dates the entire controversy be- 
tween Saul and Albarus as from 854 to 
857, instead of the usual date after 
860; cf. Baudissin, op. cit., pp. 159-171. 
The Confessio is written in a rather 
beautiful rhythmical prose heavily laden 
with phrases from the liturgy, especial- 
ly the Mass, in which the discursive 
quality of the Mozarabic rite is quite 
evident. See the lines quoted in Note 
25 above, 

Confessio, 4. His use of the word 
*“Sabbath’’ in this way has a curious- 
ly interesting overtone. 

Albarus, Eulogius, and Samson are im- 
portant witnesses for the state of 
language and culture in mid-ninth- 
century Mozarabic Spain; see, in addi- 
tion to the works already cited, R. 
Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del Espanol: 
Estado Lingiiistico de la Peninsula 
Ibérica hasta el Siglo XI, 2nd ed. rev. 
and enlarged (Madrid: Imprenta de 
la Libreria y Casa Editorial Hernando, 
1929), I, pp. 434-438 (there is a 3rd 
ed., 1950, Vol. VIII of his complete 
works, but it was not available to me). 
Cf. Baudissin, op. cit., p. 53. 








LUTHER’S ECCLESIOLOGY AND HIS CONCEPT OF THE 
PRINCE AS NOTBISCHOF 


Lewis W. Spitz 
Harvard University 


Until the appearance of Rudolf Sohm’s Kirchenrecht in 1892 and 
of Karl Rieker’s study, Die rechtliche Stellung der evangelischen Kirche 
Deutschlands in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung bis sur Gegenwart 
in 1893, the opinion prevailed among scholars by and large that the 
historic development in the relationship of the church in Germany 
to the state was contrary to the ideal of the Reformer.’ This ideal was 
held to be an autonomous congregational church based upon evan- 
gelical principles, an interpretation which had received the support ot 
Aemil Richter’s authority in Die Geschichte der cvangelischen Kirchen- 
verfassung in Deutschland, 1851. Since then, Reformation students 
have divided on this question. Luther wrote of the Notbischdfe: “1 wish 
to leave the jurists . . . to settle this disputation . . . I will write as a 
theologian and a heretic,’ and thereby he left a legacy of controversy 
both to jurists and historians. With equal truth Luther could write, 
“The other articles . . . I commend to the lawyers, for it is not my 
business as an evangelist to decide and judge in these matters. I shall 
instruct and teach consciences what pertains to divine and Christian 
matters,” and still maintain, “that since the time of the apostles the 
secular sword and authority has never been so clearly described and 
grandly lauded as by me, which even my enemies must acknowledge.’* 
He was involved by circumstances in social and political questions 
which were not per se his concern as a theologian. Several factors 
complicate an analysis of Luther’s theory of church and state, the im- 
mediacy of the medieval inheritance, conceptual differences of terminol- 
ogy from current usage, the complexity of the transitional historical sit- 
uation, and Luther’s characteristic way of addressing himself to a prob- 
lem without relating his plan of action to his total theory. In fact, Dieck- 
hoff says that as the pertinent quotations lie side by side, it is impos- 
sible to harmonize them.*® Such pessimism, however, is unwarranted, for 
Luther was never pathologically dialectical and his position can be 
satisfactorily understood if viewed in relation to his central orientation. 
Luther’s political theory involved, of course, many facets, the question 
of Imperial power, papal theory, war, toleration, the Turkish question, 
feudal loyalties, and others. A study of the Notbischéfe problem is 
central, however, for an understanding of his ecclesiology and the 
much debated church-state question. 

THE MEDIEVAL INHERITANCE 
There was a striking discrepancy between the medieval theory 
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of church-state relations and the de facto situation which must be given 
its due importance in weighing Luther’s own inheritance. The myth of 
the translatio imperti, Gregory’s Dictatus Papae, the rise of the 
papacy to its zenith of power under Innocent III and of pretension 
under Boniface VIII led to the formulation of the lofty papal church- 
state theory of the Unam Sanctam. The two powers, the one taking 
precedence over the other by virtue of divine authorization and preroga- 
tives derived from its higher spiritual mission, were actually not sep- 
arate entities. Rather they were two foca! points within a larger patteria, 
each with its own functions, yet both with the objective of furthering 
the sojourn of the Christian upon earth. The church with the potestas 
clavium was concerned with the soul of man and the civil power with 
its potestas gladii curbed evil and afforded protection. All human 
ordinances were a part of the sinful world, the realm of the devil, and 
could be sanctified only by subordination to the church, receiving con- 
secration and order from it. The emperor was the advocatus ecclesiae. 
Theoretically the pope could replace any prince who did not do his 
duty. A heathen government could be only a foe and Christians were 
obliged to obey a government only as it in turn was obedient to the 
church. Many counter-theories were advanced, but this remained the 
official position.* 

The actual dramatic development of the papal-imperial relations 
through the period of the investiture controversy and after is weil 
known. But it was the position of the church on the ievel of the terri- 
torial estates which was of special importance in the waning Middle 
Ages and of immediate relevance to the historical actuality which con- 
fronted Luther. The gains of the princely powers were recorded in the 
Golden Bull of 1356. But it was particularly during the fifteenth cen- 
tury that the grip of tne Roman hierarchy weakened and the territorial 
princes achieved maximum control, especially after the failure of the 
reform Council of Basel. This paralleled on the territorial level the 
development in western Europe. In the Empire the curia realistically 
recognized that the political future lay with the territorial princes and 
made similar concessions on church government. 

A knowledge of this development makes it possible to understand 
fully the resolutions of the Diet of Speyer in 1526 which recognized 
the cuius regio, eius religio principle and proved to be another monu- 
ment to princely power. The reason for the facility of this compromise 
lay in the firmly established practice of the Eigenkirche. The domina- 
tion of church life by the prince was particularly complete in the larger 
states as Austria, the Palatinate, Bavaria, and Brandenburg.* 

The introduction of Roman law, which took no cognizance of the 
estate system and tended to regard the prince in the old Roman sense of 
the princeps, accelerated the rise of the secular rulers. Many jurists 
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of the territorial courts long before the Reformation had decided that the 
princeps, after the example of the pontifex maximus, should be con- 
cerned also with religious affairs, granting the emperor only reserved 
powers. Thus the old Germanic Eigenkirche tradition, invigorated by 
the late medieval legal development, saw the domination of the 
church by the territorial princes.* This process was far advanced in 
ducal Saxony, if somewhat less so in electoral Saxony.’ By Luther’s 
time the sovereignty of the territorial princes was supreme. The so- 
called ‘‘geschlossene Staatswirtschaft” included monasteries and pro- 
prietary churches alike in its control. The decision of the Diet of Speyer, 
therefore, legalized the already existing practice. 

A very similar pattern developed in the imperial cities. The city 
gravamina in the Reichstags grew increasingly acrimonious, leading to 
a greater control of local churches by the bourgeoisie.” This develop- 
ment was not uniform and in many places the hierarchy acquitted it- 
self well, but this control by the city was an important factor in the 
preparation for and the success of the Reformation.’ The Council con- 
cerned itself with matters formerly the exclusive concern of the church, 
charity, sick care, ethical questions, the ordering of church and cloister, 
opposition to blasphemy and swearing, religious disturbances and super- 
stitious excesses. Even education became the concern of secular authori- 
ties, as the founding of eighteen out of twenty universities in Germany 
before the Reformation by princes and cities demonstrates.° The dis- 
crepancy, then, between medieval theory on the relationship of the 
political and ecclesiastical powers and the actual historical situation was 
never more apparent than on the eve of the Reformation. 

THE Two SPHERES AND THE IDEA OF CHRISTENDOM 

Luther was predominantly theological and “every presentation of 
the Reformation that does not take it as an exclusively theological one 
cuts loose in a peculiar way from the person of Luther.’* Too often 
this interpretation has been referred to as minimizing Luther’s interest 
in and significance for political theory. Actually this very fact was 
most important for his understanding of church and state. It is true 
that Luther was no political theorist. He did not write a treatise de 
reginune principum, but wrote against “the foolish princes.’’” His 
writing Von weltlicher Obrigkeit of 1523 was perhaps his closest ap- 
proximation to a formal dissertation, but from his exegesis of the 
Psalms, 1513-1515, to the exposition of Genesis concluded in November 
of 1545, he made a countless number of references to church and state. 
Actually Luther did not understand the concept of the ‘‘state” as a legal, 
political and social entity in the modern sense. The term itself seems first 
to have come into common usage in the last half of the sixteenth century 
from Italian sources via French jurists.’* Luther had difficulty finding 
suitable terminology for the state and usually spoke of Obrigkeit, 
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authority. Luther therefore did not conceive of church and state in terms 
of institutions, a fact frequently not given full recognition. Luther had 
a powerful sense of the immanence of God and had a clear conception 
of church and state as two realms in which God is active. God works 
for good in the world in two ways. Through the state he works for 
peace and order. Through the church he converts and redeems man. 
In the regime of the church, and here Luther was always concerned 
with Deus revelatus, God is at work through the gospel of Christ 
when that gospel is used by men. In the regime of the state God is at 
work in the natural order, also through men. The distinction was not 
one of separating the functioning agencies, but of the realms in 
which God was working by those agencies. “For there is no power 
which is not ordained, since as it says here [Romans 13, 1] there is no 
power which is not of God... .” “For that reason the church is and is 
called the kingdom of God, because in it God alone rules, commands, 
speaks, acts, and is glorified.”’* His conception was one of dynamic, 
positive, and active realms, not of merely passive associations of men. 


This theory is clearly related to the medieval idea, but it is a mistake 
to say that “Luther remained within the limits of the two sword 
theory.””” Unam Sanctam held that “the one sword, then, should be 
under the other.” Luther was interested in asserting strongly their 
dissimilarity.** So strongly did Luther distinguish the different interests 
of the two that his statements may in this sense be viewed as a rejection 
of the medieval pattern. The first clear reference to this distinction is 
found in his “Sermo de virtute excommunicationis” of 1518.7 But he 
expresses the need for a clear separation of the two realms of God's 
activity most clearly in his treatise ““Von weltlicher Obrigkeit, wie weit 
man ihr Gehorsam schuldig sei” in 1523: 


Unbearable loss follows where it (the state-authority) is given too much room, 
and it is likewise not without loss where it is too restricted. Here it punishes 
too little; there it punishes too much. Although it is more desirable that it 
offend on the side of punishing too little than that it punish too severely; be- 
cause it is always better to permit a knave to live than to put a good man to 
death, inasmuch as the world still has and must have knaves but has few good 
men. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the two classes of the human race, one 
of whom is in the kingdom of God under Christ and the other in the kingdom of 
the world under civil authority, have two kinds of laws, for every kingdom 
must have its laws and its rights and no kingdom or regime can stand with- 
out law, as daily experience shows. Temporal government has laws which do 
not reach farther than over person and property and what is external on the 
earth; for God will not permit any one to rule over the soul of man but Him- 
self. Therefore where temporal power presumes to give laws to the soul, it 
touches God’s rule and misleads and destroys the souls. We wish to make 
that so clear that men may comprehend it, in order that our knights, the 
princes and bishops, may see what fools they are when seeking to force 
people by their laws and commandments to believe thus or so. When a man 
lays a human law or commandment upon the soul, that it must believe this or 
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that, as the man prescribes, it is assurediy not God’s word. . . . Therefore it 
is a thoroughly foolish thing to command a man to believe the church, the 
Fathers, the councils, although there is nothing on it from God’s word... . 
But, finally, this is the meaning of Peter: “We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” [Acts 5, 29] He here clearly marks a limit to temporal authority. 


No clearer statement of the distinction between the two realms of 
God’s activity is possible. ‘“Ordo et potestas eorum bona sunt et ex Deo” 
was the basic presupposition to both realms.”® “‘The secular kingdom 
extends over the rascals and bad boys; the spiritual kingdom extends 
over Christians and the children of God. The Emperor is the guardian 
of scoundrels, for he has in his kingdom and house only rascals and 
mischievous boys. Christ, however, is a king of the pious, for he has 
in his kingdom only Christians.’’° The potestas gladii was not for 
Christians. Men belong to two classes, ‘‘der eyns ynn Gottis reych unter 
Christo, das ander ynn der wellt reych unter der uberkeyt,”’ and these 
belong each under diiferent laws, the one under legal restraints, the 
other under the compulsion of Christian love. In this distinction of 
secular and spiritual power Luther was much influenced by Occam. 
Occam had held that the power of the pope related only to spiritual 
things and so far as influence over secular affairs was concerned, he 
had only the right to support himself and maintain the means for 
carrying out his official acts in the church. The apostles themselves 
made no presumptuous claims to secular authority and indeed stressed 
obedience to secular powers. Luther was even more consistent in 
delineating the line of demarcation between the spiritual and the secular 
spheres. In 1534 he reiterated this distinction poignantly in unmistak- 
able terms. 

I must always drum in and rub in, drive in and hammer home such a distinc- 
tion between these two kingdoms, even though it is written and spoken so 
often that it is annoying. For Satan himself does not cease to cook and brew 
these two kingdoms into each other. The secular lords wish in the devil’s name 
always to teach and instruct Christ how he should lead his church and the 
spiritual government; so also the false popes and enthusiasts, not in God’s 
name, wish always to teach and instruct how man should order the secular 
government. That is throwing the secular and spiritual government together 
and mixing them, when the high spirits or wiseacres wish in an imperious and 
lordly manner to change and instruct God’s word, declare themselves what 
one should teach and preach, which is forbidden them as well as the most 
humble beggar.?? 

This emphatic distinction was embodied significantly in the major 
confessional writing of the Lutheran movement and played an im- 
portant role in the protestant polemic against the whole hierarchical 
structure. The Augsburg Confession, article XX VIII, stated succinctly : 
“The two rules, the spiritual and the secular, should not be mixed and 
thrown together.” Article XIV spoke of the church in terms of the 
ministry and faith in the word, not of organization and externals. Thus 
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the principle of the separation of the two powers was canonized in the 
basic document of the Book of Concord. The historical development in 
the interpretation of this article depended in part upon the understand- 
ing of the reformers which entailed certain complexities arising some- 
times from the troublesome transition to a new position and again from 
the difficulties in the practical application of their viewpoint. Specific- 
ally, how was it possible for Luther to give the secular authority any 
special duty or prerogative at all in the church, even if only temporary, 
if the universal priesthood of all believers was to receive any actual 
application? 

One of the most important answers to this question suggests that 
Luther after all was bound by the medieval conception of Christendom 
which as a real concept embraced both the spiritual and the secular 
authority. Rudolph Sohm, the dean of an entire school of historians 
who have followed this explanation, described the implications of this 
hypothesis in this way: “In Christendom two swords are established 
by God: the spiritual and the secular. Both have the task of ruling 
Christendom, but with different goals and therefore by different powers, 
the one with spiritual, the other with secular power . . . (Luther’s) 
doctrine of the separation of the two rules presents wholly the reformed 
medieval doctrine of the two swords. It does not present clearly the 
question which we know today of the relation of two organizations, 
but wholly the question of the relation of two powers which belong to a 
larger organization of Christendom.”” Through Rieker and Troeltsch 
this explanation received wide currency and many employed uncritical- 
ly and in their widest application such terms as the corpus christianum. 
Richard Wolff insists that Luther, while attacking papal political pre- 
tensions, left the medieval concept of godliness and catholicity intact 
and that the sdéma christou, the corpus mysticum, was the ekklésia 
which belonged to the corpus christianum. The organization of the 
Christian people on earth takes place in the Christian state, Wolff ex- 
plains, in which the authority is established by God to rule over men 
with the spiritual and the secular sword. Upon this conception, he con- 
tinues, with the recognition of the ecclesiastical-secular organization as 
a historically given reality and of the spirituality of the Christian peo- 
ple in the corpus mysticum, Luther builds his doctrine of association. 
Therefore, Wolff concludes, Luther’s sociological thoughts are prem- 
ised in the idea of unity, Christendom, and the relation of man to 
Christ.** Similarly Léscher recapitulates Sohm and Rieker’s viewpoint. 
People of Luther’s day were concerned with the unum corpus christian- 
um which was one body with two sides, the spiritual and secular, and 
two peoples, the clergy and laity, ruled accordingly by two authorities 
over earthly and supernatural things. The secular authority must 
help the spiritual attain its higher goal as the secular arm of the church, 
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which was finally only a consequence of the spiritual power. To it Chris- 
tians were subject not only in things of faith but also in external secular 
things. The visible church, the spiritually conceived visible Christen- 
dom, was the ruler of the world. But Luther, he continues, changed the 
concept by referring to an inner and outer Christendom.” The corollary 
to this view that Luther’s conception was one of the corporative unity 
of Christendom is that all government within Christendom is Christian. 
Loscher draws this necessary deduction and, reassured by Sohm, Rie- 
ker, and Karl Miller that Luther did not change his mind on the 
question of secular authority being a member of Christendom but 
remained consistent from beginning to end, he holds that Luther dis- 
tinguished between a Christian and a non-Christian government, the 
latter being the chief concern of “Von weltlicher Obrigkeit,”’ “De 
instituendis ministris,” and other treatises, insofar as the one is closer 
to the gospel than the other. 

Luther did indeed make statements which as such reflect the 
medieval pattern. “Christ has not two or two kinds of body, one secular, 
the other spiritual. There is one head and it has one body,” he wrote in 
1520 ‘To the Christian Nobility.”’* In the same year he wrote in “Vom 
Papstum zu Rom” of Christendom as a body whose soul is the in- 
visible church, the inner Christendom, whose body is the external . 
Christendom.” It is possible, therefore, to interpret the “Address to 
the Christian Nobility” as an address to the secular authority over 
Christendom. The princes as Christian authority, in their totality as 
the Christian nobility of the German nation, should care for the Chris- 
tian estates’ improvement. According to this view both the spiritual 
government as well as the secular government is a function of the 
Christian Commonwealth. The spiritual government works through 
special organs. Formerly these were the bishops, and Melanchthon 
would have liked to keep them, if they were evangelical. But since this 
was not feasible, it was more the duty than the right of princes to take 
over a new spiritual authority.”* 

One might be tempted to suggest that in these writings of 1520 
Luther had not yet freed himself from the Christendom concept, just 
as he still retained a third sacrament, and that in his later writing he 
expressed what should be regarded as his definitive position. No such 
handy exit is available, for the problem remained and was particulariy 
difficult in the period of crisis in the evangelical churches, in the 
years following his clearest statements on the separation of church and 
state in the “Von weltlicher Obrigkeit” of 1523, Rather more is to be 
gained by approaching the problem of church and state through an 
examination of the Notbischéfe issue, after a somewhat more careful 
examination of the concepts of Christendom, church, and state. 

In opposition to Sohm, Karl Holl minimized the importance for 
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Luther of the concept of Christendom or the corpus christianum under - 
stood as a unity of a religious-metaphysical nature embracing the re- 
ligious and profane life of society. He argued that the very terminology 
describing the medieval concept of Christendom is largely the in- 
vention of modern scholars and foreign to Luther’s usage. These Lat- 
inized phrases are translations of vernacular words which have differ- 
ent connotations than they suggest literally.” The words which Luther 
used for the inner or spiritual community are freely interchanged, 
“Gemeinschaft der Heiligen, christliches heiliges Volk, Reich des Evan- 
gelii, Reich Christi, Himmelreich, Gottes Reich, Gemeinde der Heiligen, 
Kirche Christi, Volk Gottes, Volk Christi, heilige Christenheit,” and 
the like, but, argued Holl, a descriptive general phrase for Christendom 
was lacking.®*® Such terms as corpus christianum and soctetas christiana 
were not used by Luther and could not possibly have had the modern 
connotation of a Christian society before the seventeenth century. 
Therefore, Holl argued, it is a mistake to see Luther as bound by pure- 
ly medieval presuppositions in his thought on church and state. 

Luther’s position on the corpus chrisiianum has enjoyed a long 
and honorable history of varying historiographical interpretation. Dur - 
ing the period of confessional Lutheranism the view prevailed officially 
that Luther had an all embracing respublica christiana concept with the 
three orders of “Lehr”-, “Wehr’- and “Nahrstande.” The Auf- 
klarung found in Luther’s view of governmental authority its own em- 
phasis on public virtue, while Pietism condemned Luther’s inclination 
toward the secular government. Among mid-nineteenth and twentieth 
century critical historical views it is possible to distinguish three 
groups with differing emphases. The first and oldest group about the 
middle of the past century held the concept of a “Christian State” as 
central, with church and state clearly separate as two independent or- 
ganizations or institutions but playing a part in each other’s functions, 
the state drawing ethical strength from Christianity. A second group 
of authorities saw the uniqueness of the Refermer’s position in his 
emphasis on the independence of the state, in contrast to the catholic 
conflation of the spiritual and secular powers, basing it upon a natural 
law foundation; the church also having an independent status as a 
Bekenntniskirche or autonomous confessional church. (Thus, Holl). 
Finally, there is the third group of scholars oriented toward the corpus 
christianum idea in Luther, represented by Schm and others whose 
views we have already discussed.” 

These various interpretations of Luther’s position are not in every 
respect mutually exclusive and even in their major theses each one con- 
tains an element of truth. The major failing is in categorizing too 
thoroughly, attempting to claim Luther entirely for a medieval or 
modern view, and, a common failing particularly in intellectual history, 
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seeking a logical consistency rather than a historical consistency, that 
is, a consistency (which may involve in itself many complexities and 
even contradictions) resulting from the impact of an essentially new 
principle and orientation upon a set of circumstances derived from 
a historical actuality which is related to a traditional and essentially 
different principle and orientation. His views were transitional. It is 
necessary to stress that Luther’s position, as of most really great and 
creative men in history, was sui generis. Luther did inherit the gen- 
eral concept of the corpus christianum and as far as the essence of the 
problem is concerned, Holl’s stress on the lack of formal technical 
articulation of this theory in Luther is not in itself a weighty considera- 
tion. Even this concept was undergoing a gradual change. On the one 
hand the humanists and royal theorists were gradually secularizing 
the concept, substituting the terms Europa and civilization.” On the 
other hand, Luther tended toward a greater spiritualization, seeing the 
higher unity in the kingdom of God’s activity in power and grace. So 
toa certain extent Luther transcended the concept of a spiritual-secular 
unity, Christendom. Moreover, in the vast majority of cases where 
he used such collective terms as those cited above, he had reference to 
the corpus mysticum, the church. Luther’s emphasis upon the necessity 
of faith for the true Christian militated against an ex opere operato 
conception of the sacrament which would in baptism, for example, auto- 
matically initiate all baptized into the corpus christianum as real Chris- 
tians. Nevertheless, he did not carry this to its logical conclusion and 
deny the name Christian even to those patently not Christian in con- 
duct. Thus this broad vision of Luther including in its scope both a 
“Christian society” and a church of “true Christians” led him to work 
for both a Volkskirche and a Bekenntniskirche—not a contradiction but 
a more complex answer to a problem which still weighs on the minds ot 
Christian men today. Thus while Luther felt that the church must 
interpenetrate the whole social order and conceived of the social whole 
as the corpus christianum, because of his conception of the church as 
the community of believers, he was forced to define the interpenetration 
of the social life of this “Christian” society by the church in a radically 
different way from that of Roman Catholicism.” 
LuTHER’s DEFINITIONS OF CHURCH AND STATE 

“A child of seven, praise God, knows what the church is, namely, 
the holy believers and the sheep who hear their shepherd’s voice,” wrote 
Luther in the Smalkald Articles (III, 12). Theologians and historians 
have envied this child and have devoted much attention to Luther’s own 
understanding of the church. In its most literal meaning Schleier- 
macher’s famous definition applies to Luther’s view of the church—the 
relation of the Catholic to Christ is determined by his relation to the 
church; the relation of a Protestant to the church is determined by his 
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relation to Christ. For Luther the church was the communio sanctcrum, 
die Gemeinde der Glaubigen.* Only true believers in the gospel were 
actually members of the church, the kingdom of grace, and only God 
knew who had such faith. Therefore to the eyes of men the church was 
invisible. The church was a matter of the individual person’s relation- 
ship to God. This excluded the concept of the church as a mere as- 
sociation and as a sacerdotal-sacramental institution. Luther’s view 
of the church, therefore, must be distinguished from that of Zwingli 
and his visible church of the elect and of the later Melanchthon with his 
definition of the church visible of the called, coetus vocatorum. The 
church is not an institution, but a holy people, comprised of specific 
persons who through faith belong to the body of Christ. ‘““No one sees 
who is holy and believes.’’** “Invisible, but perceptible to faith is the 
church, which is called the new heaven and the new earth.’*” In 1520 
in “Vom Papsttum zu Rom,” Luther distinguished between the true 
holy church and the Roman church.** “Faith indicates clearly what the 
church is, namely, a communion of saints, that is, a company or gather- 
ing of such people who are Christians and holy, that is called a Christian 
holy company or church.’”’** In his Commentary on the Psalms Luther 
gave a precise dogmatic expression to this epistemology of faith: 
“Perception or instruction (intellectus vel eruditio) in the superscrip- 
tion of the Psalms always means invisible, spiritual, what is not seen, 
but which can be conceived only through knowledge and faith... . 
Therefore perception is in the Scriptures to be understood differently 
than in philosophy... , for philosophy speaks always of the visible or at 
least on the basis of a conclusion from the visible (ex apparentibus 
deducta loquitur), but faith has to do not with phenomena and does not 
come from that which appears, but is from Heaven, since from phe- 
nomena always the opposite of faith is concluded.’’*° “Knowledge is 
from God alone . . . for which reason it is not that of the philosophers 
or natural knowledge, with which we also speculate about the visible 
things, but the theological perception conditioned by grace with which 
by means of faith we view things which do not appear.’”** 

It must be emphasized that the church was not invisible in the 
platonic sense, but in the sense of absconditum.* In his “Antwort auf 
das tiber-christliche Buch Emsers zu Leipzig,” 1521, Luther wrote: 
“Since I have spoken of the Christian church as a spiritual congrega- 
tion, you ridicule me, as though I wished to build a church as Plato a 
city, which nowhere exists. . . .”** Actually the church exists concretely 
in true Christians who are very much alive. “And so it happens in 
truth that the life of Christ in his believers does not rest, since it does 
not rest itself but always lives and acts. And it is thereby truly recog- 
nized how Christ is all in all and works all in all.’** Far from being <z 
platonic conception, the church could not exist “without place and 
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bodies.”** There could be no church outside of specific persons as Peter, 
John, Amsdorf, and the like, and yet in the church there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, but Christ alone.** Nor did Luther intend by his con- 
struction to separate the soul, as spiritual, from the body, as corporeal.** 
In the believing members, the whole person is active, although ethical 
completeness or perfect sanctification is never achieved.**® Moreover, 
the presence of the invisible church is evidenced by the presence and 
use of the means of grace.*® 

The fact that the concept of a true visible church played an im- 
portant role in Luther’s thought requires special emphasis. It is a mis- 
take to hold that Luther knew only of the invisible church composed of 
men in the state of grace on the one hand and the order of externals 
properly and exclusively in control of the secular arm on the other. 
Sohm is correct in holding that it would be a Catholic conception, 
that is, an externalized institutionalism, to derive legal powers from 
the universal priesthood of believers.” But the visible church recog- 
nizable by the means of grace visibly employed, namely, the Word and 
sacraments, is a visible becoming kingdom of God. These external 
marks, which in particular distinguished the true visible church from 
the enthusiast groups which claimed direct divine illumination and guid- 
ance without reference to the Word, were both the sign of the pres- 
ence of the church of God, the invisible church, and the means by which 
this invisible church of believers was gathered and built, for through 
the Word, which was the essential.element also of the sacraments, came 
faith and was always effective in some wherever employed. God has 
always provided for it that there be people with whom the church and 
the Word could be found, for the two cannot be separated.” Where the 
Word and sacraments, as sign and cause of church life, are present, 
there the ecclesia sancta catholica is to be found, however small, for 
“God’s word cannot exist without God’s people, and vice versa.”” 
Where a number of Christians are gathered together around the Word, 
they possess the rights of the church. No matter how small, each con- 
gregation possesses all the rights of the gospel and is a complete church 
charged with acting as the gospel requires.** Each congregation has the 
right of church government, control of the preaching office including 
the administration of the sacraments, ordination, the office of the keys, 
and the orders of worship. The congregation may depose a preacher 
opposed to the gospel and install a new one.” “Throughout Christen- 
dom things should be so ordered that every town chooses from amongst 
its congregation a learned and pious burgher, commits to him the 
office of pastor and sees that he is given enough for his upkeep,’ wrote 
Luther. In 1523 Luther penned the treatise “Das eyn Christliche 
versamlung odder gemeyne recht und macht habe, alle lere tzu urteylen 
und lerer tzu beruffen, eyn und abtzusetzen, Grund und ursach aus der 
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schrifft.”"” This writing, according to Heinrich Denifle, made the 
first break in the rights and powers of the congregation, for Luther here 
distinguished between the right of every individual to teach the gospel 
and the calling of a preacher by the congregation. Actually this pro- 
vision for the public ministry did not curtail the right of individual 
interpretation and testimony, but it essentially stemmed from the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers, a phrase which Luther first used in 
1520.°* In the “Address to the Christian Nobility” Luther suggested 
that the congregation could do so if the authorities did not install the 
proper ministers, but he hoped this would not be necessary.” But the 
congregation had to agree in any event, and in which capacity the 
authority made the selection is an important question still to be con- 
sidered. 

The ministerial office itself was the true bishopric in the proper 
sense. The New Testament pattern of church life made a deep impres- 
sion upon Luther as was evident even before the Leipzig debate which 
made such an issue of the question of church government. He used 
the term “episcopus”’ to designate the local minister." The true bishop 
is one who explains, proclaims, and serves others with the Word.” 
What a bishop is must be learned not from the church, but from 
the Scriptures. Putting all the papists together, one cannot find a single 
bishop.” Further, he held that the office of the bishop grew out of the 
office of visitation in the early church which concerned itself with the 
purity of word and life.” The office of the bishop, as bishop, was con- 
cerned only with the purity of word and life and not with matters of dis- 
order or of externals. 

Moreover, not the hierarchy, but the congregation possessed the 
office of the keys, of excommunication and absolution. “A minister 
performs the office of the keys, baptizes, preaches, and administers the 
sacrament not in his own right, but for the sake of the congregation, 
for he is a servant of the whole congregation to whom the keys have 
been given, even though he himself is a knave. For insofar as he does it 
in place of the congregation, the church does it. If the church does it, 
God does it.”™ In arranging the order of service the congregation is 
supreme and the order adopted by one congregation, Wittenberg, for 
example, was in no sense to be mandatory for any other.” On Novem- 
ber 17, 1524, Luther wrote to Nicolaus Hausmann who had urged that 
a Lutheran Council be formed to enforce the common church orders 
that one church should not follow the example of the other and that it 
was not the business of a council to enforce uniformity.”° The congre- 
gation, therefore, as a body of professing Christians assembled around 
and by the Word was active in the spiritual sphere. True, the church 
had no structure of legal power, but a sphere in which it worked in love. 
The state, in contrast, was the realm in which God worked with 
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power.” Neither the New Testament nor the corpus juris knew. the 
state as a community of citizens, but as authority and power. “Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers,” wrote Paul. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Luther identified the state with authority rather than 
as a “Volksstaat.’** His concept had important features in common 
with the patriarchal family concept and in his large Catechism he speaks 
of authority under the fourth commandment. In absolutely no sense 
was the state an agency of power for power’s sake, as some recent 
studies infer. It was important to Luther that ‘One act not alone with 
power, but also with reason:” for “sheer power without reason can not 
stand and holds the subjected ones in eternal hatred against the authori- 
ty, as all historians show us.” For him the state as it existed was 
necessary and justified with a rational ethical task while anarchy was 
always blind and deaf. The state could demand the subordination of 
the individual not as the bearer of power, but because it was established 
by God with an eternal purpose. Spiritual and ethical life can be lived 
only in the state for without it all is reduced to the animal level. The 
state, no more than the wrath of God, is an end in itself and the political 
estates were for Luther a necessary structure of stages of authority, 
including also the corporate cities in its sphere. Therefore service in 
and to the state is a calling just as any vocation, and indeed among 
secular callings, the very highest.” 

The state, that is, authority, is not Christian and has nothing to da 
with the church. It is secular, a realm of power, established by God for 
the suppression of evil.” As the head of the social orders the secular 
authority must supervise other orders of society.” In this form the old 
Germanic idea thus persisted that the state’s one function was the 
maintenance of peace and law.” Laws are necessary, for the “mason 
must have a law, so that he does not take an ell for a half; a shoemaker 
has a law, so that he does not make a child a man’s shoe. .. . But how do 
such laws affect spirit and conscience? Also the secular authority has 
law, so that one does not harm the other in property, honor, and body: 
but that does not say that the conscience is thereby well-governed for 
God.”’™* This whole set-up of laws was secular, however, and was 
Christian only insofar as the persons concerned were Christian. All 
such duties were prescribed by the divine natural order and do noi 
become Christian because a Christian does them. Properly speaking 
there is no Christian authority, but only Christians in authority. A 
Mohammedan could be a good ruler and could expect obedience of his 
subjects.” If all men were true Christians there would be no need for 
government or force for it could do them no good, since they would have 
the Holy Ghost in their hearts who teaches them and effects it so that 
they do no one any wrong, love everyone, suffer wrong from some- 
one else gladly, even death. Where sheer wrong is suffered and right 
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alone is done, there is no dispute, wrangle, judgment, magistrate, pun- 
ishment, law, or sword necessary.” To give a true Christian laws 
would be like shipping oranges to California, or as Luther put it, like 
commanding an apple tree to bear apples and no thorns. In reality, how- 
ever, Christians live “far from each other. Therefore it is impossible 
that a Christian rule become common over the whole world, yes, even 
over a land or a large number; for the bad are always more numerous 
than the pious. Therefore to rule a whole land or the world with the 
gospel would be like a shepherd putting into one stall wolves, lions, 
eagles, and sheep and saying to them ‘Now behave and be pious and 
peaceful among yourselves’. . .”"* That the state should rule Christen- 
dom (i.e., the true Christians) was impossible, for Christians do not 
need the sword.”* But the state serves the true church by making: its 
stay on earth possible, just as the church serves the state in producing 
citizens of good will. In that sense the authority is useful to the Chris- 
tian congregation.” Therefore, although the state is for the Christian, 
as Christian, a thing of indifference, yet for the sake of the neighbor 
the Christian submits to the government, even as he visits a sick person, 
not to become sick himself, but to help him to become well again.*® The 
princes should consult not preachers or the Bible, but their lawyers and 
the law books.” In fact, for the Christian both the office of the 
prince and the position of the merchant were difficult because they led 
to pride.** Obedience to the authority was obedience to the office, not the 
man, and oral protest could be voiced against injustice, even if the hand 
could not be raised against it.** It is apparent that this closer definition 
of church and state coincides perfectly with the idea of God’s activity 
in two realms and represents a distinct difference from the medieval 
view of Christendom in which the secular sword was under the spiritual 
(the church) and, since by baptism all people and rulers were, one is 
tempted to say ex opere operato, members of the church, the govern- 
ment was also the secular arm in and out of Christendom.* 
THE PRINCE As NoTBISCHOF 

Historically the evangelical movement ended in a state-church. 
Did it do so with the “blessing” of Luther,* or were the concessions to 
the princes necessary and temporary in lieu of a better practical al- 
ternative? That is the crux of the Notbischdfe issue. The Catholic 
bishops had not fulfilled their duty toward the church. The gravamina 
of the Augsburg Reichstag, 1518, amply attested this fact. In his “Of 
the Papacy at Rome” and his “Sermon on Good Works” Luther clearly 
depicted the distress of the church.** Then in his “Address to the Chris- 
tian Nobility,” in view of the failure of the official church to act, he 
turned to the nobility. Did he do so because the secular authority had a 
special prerogative in the church? The Address urged the nobles to end 
the abuses, the annates, pallium payments, and similar evils.*’ But the 
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nobles were to call a council for the rescue of Christendom. The coun- 
cil would be concerned with the curial reforms, the celibacy of the clergy, 
the communion in one kind, and similar reforms directly related to 
the spiritual life. It is clear that in matters of public order, the nobles 
were to act directly in their own right as the secular authority ending 
“Roman greed, the greatest thief and robber.’’** In such temporal things 
the secular power was in no sense subject to the spiritual any more 
than tailors, shoemakers, or people of other callings were.*® Here Luther 
applied the doctrine of the universal priesthood of all believers in order 
to free the rulers from the interdict and restraint of the church. From 
the universal priesthood, however, the Christian nobles derived the duty 
of calling a council. Every baptized Christian has the right to summon 
such a council, for before he can speak to a congregation which is every 
Christian’s right, he must first summon it together.°? What is com- 
mon one cannot assume without the common will and command 
and in this necessity the common Christian must act.” In this matter 
relating to the council and the reforms of doctrine and church practice 
relating to the ministerial office, means of grace, and the keys, the 
princes are to act as “mitchristen, mitpriester, mitgeystlich, mitmechtig 
in allen dingen und sol yhre ampt und werck, das sie von got haben 
ubir yderman, lassen frey gehen, wo es not und nutz ist zugehn.”*”” Here 
Karl Holl has drawn attention to an important qualification—Luther 
does not say only the secular authority can so act in calling a council 
but none can act “so well,” “wilch niemand so wohl vermag als das 
weltlich Schwerdt,” and it can act only in a way which is necessary and 
useful.** The right of the prince to act is a common right (gemeyn), 
belonging to the Christian body, and the authorities act as Christians 
and deserve “honor and thanks” for bringing the others up. The term 
praecipuum membrum ecclesiae used with consistency by Melanchthon 
later here describes the position of the Christian nobility, for, as we 
have seen, there was no Christian secular authority for Luther, and the 
prince was certainly not the swmmus episcopus possessing the custodiam 
utrisque tabulae. Only a Christian prince would, after all, be interested 
in religious reform. 

The contrary interpretation of the Address holds that since 
church and state are parts of the same body, the government, too, has 
a ‘‘spiritual estate.’”°* While the Middle Ages took for granted that the 
clergy belonged to the “geystlich stand” and the state to the “‘weltlich 
stand,’ Luther said that all baptized belonged to the “geistlich und 
Christen volck,’”” and therefore not the ‘“‘stand” but the “amt” dis- 
tinguished a clergyman from a prince. Consequently it is the duty of 
princes and emperor to check evil in the state no matter where it oc- 
curs. But does their baptism have for the princes an indelible character 
which places them in the “geystlich stand” for life and thus enables 
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them to act in spiritual affairs as authority? Does Luther anywhere 
advocate the ordering of the evangelical churches by a Catholic prince 
on the strength of his baptism rather than allegiance to the gospel? 
Rather at this time, before Worms, Luther in naive optimism believed 
that the nobility were actually in their hearts Christian, still fulfilling 
the conditions of their baptism, and, as such, Christian brothers with 
predominantly outstanding gifts for acting in the common cause, name- 
ly the prestige and power of office. 

At Worms Luther awoke to find himself among heathen. Not 
even a majority of the princes could be found for his defense and the 
cause of his gospel. The evangelicals were thrown upon their own re- 
sources and during this period in particular action was undertaken by 
congregations of laymen. The action of these groups, the church of 
Wittenberg, for example, in undertaking reform was in accord with 
Luther’s intentions.** Luther even referred to the possibility of the in- 
dependent congregation freeing itself completely from political con- 
nections and of having small house services.** He looked forward to a 
time when all would be evangelical. The conscience of the individual 
was the supreme arbiter and there Luther’s protests against such forced 
reforms as Carlstadt’s were especially important. Reassured by the 
doctrine of the universal priesthood, the city congregations proceeded as 
Luther-churches, finally rejecting the hierarchy and forming single, 
independent congregations in a legal sense.** In fact, Schultze goes so 
far as to say that it was the political city congregations with their 
organizations that effected the Reformation.” The reformers themselves 
understood that this development was not entirely a response to the 
gospel. ‘““The Imperial cities are not concerned with religion at all,*but 
only with the rule and freedom from the bishops,” wrote Melanchthon 
to Luther.’ In fact, Melanchthon would no doubt have agreed, up to a 
certain point at least, with Troeltsch that this response to the Reforma- 
tion was in part both cause and consequence of its sociological produc- 
tivity." Luther envisioned as an ideal a Christian association moved by 
a Christian spirit in a battle to defeat the sinful world.” Only briefly 
did Luther view this as a practical ideal, but he was loathe to surrender 
it altogether. In the “Vorrede zur deutschen Messe” (1526) Luther 
planned a relationship between a kind of confessional church and 
a folk church. This confessional church was unlike the Anabaptist 
groups particularly in that it lacked the holiness and perfectionist 
qualification for membership. Only those who were right willed toward 
the gospel would join in such a voluntary association. Luther speaks 
of a threefold distinction in worship (Gottesdienst), a Latin form for 
the young people who attend school; the German mass and divine serv- 
ice for the general public before all classes of people among whom are 
many who have not yet become Christians; and a third form for “those 
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who mean to be Christians in earnest and confess the gospel with hand 
and mouth.” They must register their names and assemble aloie in 
some house to pray, to read, to baptize, to receive the sacrament and 
perform other Christian works.’ Grisar is therefore correct in saying, 
“We already know that Luther was inclined for a long while to the 
establishment of a church-apart or an assembly of true believers. 
Yet, at the same time, he was working for a national church (Folk- 
church), albeit he was convitced that such a church would for the most 
part be composed of non-Christians,“* He expressed a desire for a 
free voluntary church in “Von Weltlicher Obrigheit,”*” and in the 
‘Formula Missae’’ he even expressed the wish that a congregation 
would set aside a special place for the communicants, an aspect of a con- 
fessional church.’ Luther, then, worked for a voluntary church and 
for a folk-church at the same time. Under proper evangelical non- 
charismatic leadership such a voluntary association of Christians was 
in no danger of degenerating to a sect. But almost immediately a prob- 
lem arose which made impossible practical development along the 
preferred line. The leadership and the ability of the common church 
member were not up to the requirements. The people were not ready 
for a confessional church.’” 

In 1526 the opportunity. for applying Luther’s suggestion of a 
“third form of service” seemed to offer itself. Philip of Hesse sum- 
moned a synod at Homburg to draw up a church order for the 
churches in Hesse. The resulting document, the Reformatio ecclesiarum 
Hassiae, attempted to realize the suggestions of Luther’s “third form,” 
although absolute congregational independence was not its theme. In a 
letter of January 7, 1527, to Philip, Luther cautioned Philip against 
precipitous action. He regarded the Order as too theoretical, for laws 
should be made gradually and based on usage and experience, for in 
matters of ecclesiastical self-government the people were practically 
in their infancy.’ Here again, Luther’s reservations resulted from his 
misgivings that what he would consider a desirable form of polity and 
practice was as yet not practicable. Moreover, he feared the use of law 
to coerce. 

Except for a fleeting moment of optimism in which he believed a 
free church possible, Luther assumed a practical connection with the 
political structure, particularly with the city councils. To the council of 
Altenburg he wrote: ‘‘Now that we find our Lord priors and pastors, 
since they not only do not teach the evangel, but protect themselves from 
it and persecute it, we are moved from our own conscience to deal with 
and take up that which is our own and our nearest, which is necessary 
for the salvation of the city of Altenburg, since for them we are in- 
debted to serve them from two kinds of duties, namely, for the sake of 
the bodily government and in behalf of brotherly Christian love.”’* 
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Once again the “bodily government” undertakes those things which 
pertain to external order. Interestingly enough this included the sup- 
pression of the mass and blasphemy, both of which may bring upon 
the city the wrath of God in a physical way.”° Moved by “brotherly 
Christian love” the council was to establish evangelical preachers, ap- 
pointments which must meet with agreement from the evangelicals in 
the congregation. In all matters close to the spiritual concern, the 
congregation and especially the minister, its spokesman, should prevail 
over the council. In “Von welltlicher Uberkeytt, wie weyt man yhr 
gehorsam schuldig sey,’ March, 1523, Luther excoriated the princes 
for exaggerating their prerogatives. The Catholic Duke George of Meis- 
sen had by public proclamation forbidden students from his land to at- 
tend Wittenberg on penalty of death. He and the Margrave oi 
Brandenburg had forbidden the reading of Luther’s New Testament. 
These princes, wrote Luther, would go so far as to attempt to instruct 
the Holy Ghost himself.’ It was in this connection that Luther stated 
his theory of the separation of the two powers most clearly. 

The supreme test of that theory was already in preparation. The 
evangelical movement was beset with extreme difficulties. The social 
disturbances, religious enthusiasts, and especially the breakdown of 
churchly activities and even of educational activities precipitated a real 
crisis for the reformation movement.” Karl Holl believed the crisis 
was less the result of the social disturbances of the mid-twenties than 
of the rapid success of the reformation movement." Now spread over 
the larger part of the Empire, the evangelical movement faced the 
problem of the care of pastors, teaching, and the order of services, 
and the survival of the mass in some localities. In this time of need 
the plan emerged for calling upon the princes for help. The first mention 
of such a step was in a letter of October, 1525, regarding the use of 
church properties, and the paying of preachers.’” In the “Deutsche 
Messe und Ordnungen,” 1526, Luther gave a sample of church order. 
Certainly the adoption of the evangelical confession was not to be en- 
forced, but where the congregation wished it and nevertheless failed 
to support a minister, there the prince should force payment.’ The 
reformers, as the spiritual successors of the hierarchy, might have 
been considered likely candidates for the task ot survey and supervision. 
But none of them had a call or direct command, that is, to Luther’s 
understanding, they were chosen by God neither by a miraculous sign 
as the prophets nor by an express assignment on the part of the collec: 
tive congregation in Saxony. This situation involving a dearth of 
candidates for the office posed the predicament. The answer, according 
to some the only possible practical answer, was the intervention of 
the Notbischdfe. When he came to this realization, Luther was of 
no mind to vacillate or compromise. He acted without considering the 
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far distant results. Those he left to God. 

Two documents are of special significance relative to the Visita- 
tion program. The first is the “kurfiirstliche Jnstruktion vom Jahr 
1527” and the other is his “Vorrede zu den Visitationsartikeln vom 
Jahr 1528.” In the Jnstruktion Luther describes the prince as the man 
who by virtue of his authority as the ruler of the state introduces and 
effects the visitation. The visitors in their spiritual as well as their 
secular capacities have power and authority from him: In his name the 
visitors inform the representatives of the congregations as to their 
duty in matters of order and faith. This step was urged by N. Haus- 
mann, significantly the pastor at Zwickau, by Chancellor Briick and 
other court lawyers, and many others. Of the four visitors, two were 
for material and two for spiritual purposes."'*® Though the visitors 
should not bind anyone as to what he should hold and believe, they must 
nevertheless in order to prevent sect and separation, disturbance and 
unrighteousness, see to it that no one dare ‘‘teach otherwise, preach or 
administer the sacrament and ceremonies otherwise, than according to 
God’s word,” as received in that time. ‘Such, however, as will not ac- 
cept such Christian admonition, as the visitors shall give, and obey the 
commands of the government, within a limited time shall be urged with 
a stern warning of severe punishment to sell their goods and leave our 
land.’ There is in the Jnstruktion no indication that conformity to the 
desires of the princes’ visitors would be voluntary or conditional and 
limited to the external questions of order. Without a doubt, these 
statements understood without qualification present the church govern- 
ment of the territorial prince."’* Was that Luther’s intention? He him- 
self offered what he considered to be the necessary qualification. 

The Jnstruktion was prepared by, introduced and published by the 
reformers as an expression of their views, that is, primarily those ot 
Luther and Melanchthon, and did not assume the character of a legal 
document inaugurated by the prince and his legists. The following year 
Luther published an elaborate,discussion of the visiting office, the Vor- 
rede, an introduction to the Jnstruktion of 1527, amplified further in 
1538 and again in 1539. In the Vorrede Luther wrote first of the de- 
velopment of the office of visitation. He then described the disturbing 
conditions in the church and the need for supervision. He wrote: 


Who can tell how needed such an office is in Christendom? . . . Therefore 
for conscience sake we wanted to do it and for the office of love which is com- 
manded all Christians universally continue in it, and humbly with submissive 
conscientious prayer approached the Serene, Highborn prince and lord, Herr 
Johannes, Duke of Saxony, the arch marshall and Elector of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire, Landgrave of Thuringia, Margrave of Meiszen, etc., our gracious 
Lord as the prince and our certain secular lord ordained by God; that 
his Electoral Grace out of Christian love, for he is not responsible as secular 
overlord, and for God’s sake for the good of the gospel and for the benefit and 
welfare of the distressed Christians in his Electoral Grace’s land, gracious- 
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ly would appoint and ordain for this office some competent persons. . . . This 
also his Electoral Grace did through God’s pleasure. . . . God grant that this 
become a worthy example to others . . . and just as his gracious Lord holds the 
same gospel of Christ, the same pure doctrine of grace, which the whole 
Christian church agrees to and uniformly promotes . . . so his gracious Lord 
has commanded the same to his visitors... . And we might well not allow 
these things to go out as a firm command, not as a new papal decretal, but 
more as statement or relating, as a witness and confession of faith: so we hope 
that all pious peaceful preachers who love the gospel will immediately and 
with one accord go with us, as St. Paul teaches us we should do, Phil. 2, 2. 
We will submit to the zeal of our lords and gracious princes, thereto our 
love and good intention they should not despise in unthankfulness and pride, 
but willingly and without compulsion in the manner of love be subject to such 
a visitation and live peacefully until God the Holy Ghost through you 
(princes) or through us gives us something better. Where, however, certain 
men stubbornly are opposed and without good grounds wish to make differences, 
as one finds wild heads, who out of mischief cannot participate in something 
communal or bear conformity, but are different and willful in heart and life; 
we must put such away from ourselves as straw on the threshing floor; and 
here also we do not want to leave the help and counsel of our gracious lords 
untried. 

For although his Electoral Grace is not commanded to teach and rule spirit- 
ually, nevertheless he is responsible, as secular ruler, to maintain things so 
that dissension, bands, and disorder do not arise among the subjects.1'® 


Clearly this document describes the whole motive and method of 
the visitation program in a way entirely consonant with Luther’s clear 
expressions on the relation of church and state previously considered. 
Three facts of tremendous importance for Luther’s understanding of 
the position of the prince are evident in the Vorrede: 

1. Action is called for because of the great need of the church. 

2. The prince is to act as a Christian brother out of love. 

3. The visitation was only temporary until an improved situation 

or better plan evolved. 

The distinct difference of emphasis, if not of meaning, between the 
Instruktion and Vorrede is evident. The former calls on the prince to 
act without explanation of limitation. The latter qualifies and relates 
this action of the prince with a real concern for the proper theory and 
perspective. How can this difference be explained? Grisar, of course, 
is not at a loss for an explanation. It is clear that Luther “did not feel 
quite at ease about the Jnstructions, because of his former advocacy of 
the independence of the congregations in ecclesiastical matters, because 
of the future subserviency of the Church to the State and because the 
directions were at variance with honest convictions deeply rooted in 
his mind from the days of his youth. . . . These, however, were mere 
Platonic excuses by which he sought to reassure himself, to explain 
the contradictions involved in his position, and, probably, to defeat those 
who looked askance at this Visitation ordained by the State. . . . It 

, Shows the need he felt of concealing beneath fair words the road he had 
thus opened up to State-administration of the Church.’””? Karl Miiller 
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has attempted to effect a harmony of the two writings by suggesting 
that each document presented a special side of the visitation, the one, 
the princely as the Christian authority and the other the spiritual as 
the representative of the inarticulate mass of Christians.” But the two 
documents were obviously not planned with such a division of mate- 
rials in mind. Each wishes to explain the whole plan of action, not just 
one aspect. 

An improved insight is gained by viewing the two documents in the 
light of the historical development in which they played their role. The 
visitation had been begun in February, 1527, but had been discontinued 
for lack of specific instructions on objectives and procedures. In this 
crisis in a crisis Luther produced his Justruktion printed June 16, 1527. 
Thereupon the visiting was continued and by August 18th reports 
were in his hands.’” The /nstruktion, therefore, was an occasional order 
and not well thought out as to theory or far reaching results. In it 
Luther wrote precipitously, concretely, assuming that he would be un- 
derstood in the light of his often expressed views of church and state. 
This development lends credence to Karl Holl’s explanation that the 
Vorrede was a protest against a misunderstanding which could grow 
out of the visitation and the Jnstruktion, as though he had commanded 
something of the prince on the basis of his office respecting a spiritual 
concern. The Vorrede seeks to explain the /nstruktion in the correct 
context, though it is difficult to see why Holl considers the Vorrede “a 
quiet protest,” since it is very frank ard insistent as to the limitations 
of the prince.”* Moreover, Luther was seldom reticent in pointing out 
the shortcomings of the princes and their Realpolitik, as an entertain- 
ing and admirable collection of quotations shows.™ Grisar very correct- 
ly says that “while Luther helped raise State-ecclesiasticism into the 
saddle, he would fain have seen it off again and looked at it with the 
unfriendliest eyes. He not only gives us to understand in the most 
unmistakable manner that it is not his ideal, but, up to the very last, 
he says things of it which ring almost like an anathema... .”"” 

Luther did not live to see the reversal of the tide. Never did he 
cease to speak of the princes as Notbischdfe, nothing more. Never did 
he cease to chastise the lawyers who exploited the situation to the ad- 
vantage of the court whenever possible. ““Who in the devil’s name has 
given you power to judge over the teaching of the gospel? You are 
not concerned about the gospel, but merely seek occasions to catch 
and rob the people and nevertheless wish to be the great saints. Woe to 
you!” he exclaimed in his sermon of January 23, 1529.°° In his exegeti- 
cal sermons on the first two chapters of the Gospel of St. John, 
1537/38, he fulminated at !ength against the nobles, princes, and jur- 
ists who wish to teach the preachers what they should preach and wish 
to force people to the sacrament on the grounds that one must obey the 
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secular authority. “Where the princes in that way mix things together 
as they now do, God help us that we do not live long and see such a mis- 
fortune, for there the Christian religion must fall in ruins, as happened 
under Popery, when the bishops became secular princes. And if now 
the secular lords become popes and bishops, so that one must preach 
for their benefit and say what they gladly hear, then the very devil him- 
self preaches; he will also preach. We, however, may beseech God 
that both sides refrain from misusing their office in that way.’"*" In 
1539 Luther advised the visitors not to be too concerned with the 
desires of the prince, since he was only a Notbischof, which meant 
that he need be called on only in time of need.*”* In 1542 he repeated 
this expression.” Similarly Luther, sharing Spalatin’s misgivings, 
opposed the development of the consistorium and, in the cities, of the 
superintendents and by 1541 conceded to them only the right to handle 
marriage matters and other externals which he considered civil af- 
fairs.” Karl Holl believed that Luther saw this whole situation as a 
temporary thing which would submit to a new form of evangelical 
bishops free from contact with the state. It was more than a jest when 
Luther spoke of the visitors as “episcopi” and ‘‘archepiscopi.”"*' There 
is some plausibility to this suggestion, for in 1519, in this De potestate 
Papae, Luther expressed a willingness to recognize the bishops and 
papal set-up as human ordinances and now may have recognized this 
possibility de jure humano. In fact, the establishment of the Bishop of 
Naumberg as an evangelical bishop possibly indicates the direction in 
which Luther wished to go.” It was not toward state-churchism. On 
the question as to whether the state-controlled church as it developed 
historically, especially after his death, was in accordance with Luther’s 
wishes, it is possible to say that Luther was clear, consistent, and articu- 
late in demanding that there be no mixture of the spiritual and secular 
realms.*** 
CONCLUSIONS 

In summation, without recapitulating the entire discussion, certain 
aspects of the question deserve special emphasis. First of all, it seems 
difficult to see how in any genuine sense Luther can be called the 
“father” of state-ecclesiasticism."** To make him such is an example of 
what Whitehead has called “the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.’’ The 
momentum of the political ascendancy of the princes had carried them 
into the saddle even before Luther’s reforming activities began. Luther 
clarified the distinction necessary between church and state and wished 
always to make this distinction effective in practice. That he failed 
was largely due to the force of political and social cicumstances be- 
yond his control, just as it might be argued that historical circum- 
stances such as the republican environment in which Calvin worked 
among the Swiss and the opposition of the state in France, the Nether-- 
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lands, and Scotland influenced the development of a presbyterian and 
congregational polity in part of the Calvinist tradition. The cuius 
regio, eius religio was not his invention. Moreover, there is some truth 
to Sohm’s assertion that it was not Luther but the “small faith of his 
contemporaries” which turned the church over to the princes."** During 
the Smalkaldic Wars Melanchthon and Bugenhagen themselves tried 
without much success to show that Luther had changed his mind on 
the wholé question of the state, obedience and church relations. Clearly 
Melanchthon’s externalizing of the church gave the princes the sanction 
of a good conscience in their dominance over the church which Luther 
never granted them. 

Secondly, Luther demonstrated an amazing consistency in his 
whole approach to the problem of church and state. The unanimity of 
scholars on this point is unusual and quite puzzling in view of the wide 
divergence of interpretation of Luther’s theory. Grisar, of course, sees 
no principle or consistency in him at all—‘“A glance at the weather- 
cock of expediency will tell us which tendency we may expect to find 
predominant, for, as a rule, it is the prospect of success that decides 
him.”’** The great preponderance of modern scholarship, however, 
has stressed the consistency of Luther’s theory and its application. Both 
Sohm and Holl, to mention again the most distinguished representatives 
of the two major interpretations of Luther’s view, agree on this point.*** 
Wolff, Schwiebert, Bornkamm, and the many adherents of one view 
or the other echo this conviction. How is this possible? 

The cause of the variant understandings of Luther’s theory does 
not lie in his vacillation from time to time, thus lending support to one 
theory or the other and involving himself in hopeless contradiction. 
Rather, thirdly, it is apparent that the difference between the two in- 
terpretations lies in the premise of the argument. What did Luther 
have in mind when he spoke of Christendom? This discussion has 
stressed that Luther, while an heir of the traditional concept of the 
corpus christianum, introduced with his dynamic conception of the 
church of the gospel an orientation which subverted that concept. This 
change not only prepared the way for the conception of the state based 
on natural law under God and the possibility of a confessional church 
with an independent organization of its own (though never realized in 
Germany except for the Saxon Free Church, the Breslau Synod, and 
similar smaller bodies) at a later time, but was evident already in 
Luther’s own views on church polity and the state. 

Fourthly, and this point can scarcely be overemphasized, Luther 
was monarchic in his thinking. His concern was predominantly theo- 
logical and his efforts were directed toward the advancement of the 
kingdom of God, the church invisible.*® The impress upon his theory of 
the New Testament has been too little considered, not by way of an in- 
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terest on his part in merely repristinating the structure of the primi- 
tive church, but in terms of the impact of the evangel on his ec- 
clesiological thinking. This church order offered the least hindrance 
to the gospel and was the most consonant with the way of love. Both 
the spiritual concern of the early church as well as its freedom from 
a direct dependence on the Roman state impressed him, even before 
1519 when he first consciously associated his ideas with those of Huss 
and Wyclif. This great emphasis upon the spiritual inner life of the 
church and its close relation through the means of grace with the be- 
coming, visible, church congregations, militated against an externalized 
formal concept of a Christendom involving a Christian authority and a 
Christian church. 

It is a mistaken analysis to conclude with Joseph Clayton, ‘Luther, 
whose flexible mind had for a while favored a federation of free con- 
gregational churches as the ideal for his disciples, now accepted the 
principle of the state church.”"*° Rather, the efforts directed toward 
the greater independence of the church and larger liberties within the 
church have today a right to appeal to Luther for support.’** The ques- 
tion, therefore, has aspects other than that of a purely academic in- 
quiry. It seems likely that a new flood of literature on this question 
will add to the great volume already devoted to the man about whom, 
according to Hyma, more has been written than any other person with 
the exception of Christ. 
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THE HADDON-OSORIO CONTROVERSY (1563-1583) 
LAWRENCE V. RYAN 
Stanford University 


Perhaps the most famous religious dispute of the latter half of 
the sixteenth century was that between Walter Haddon (1516-1572), 
the distinguished English Latinist, and Jerome Osorio de Fonseca 
(1506-1580), Portuguese bishop and eminent Ciceronian. The contro- 
versy was a part of the tumult over the church establishment of Queen 
Elizabeth which eventually led to her excommunication by Pope Pius 
V in 1570, and to the final separation of the Church of England from 
Rome. Though neither participant was primarily a theologian, the 
affair attracted a great deal of attention in its time because of the 
commanding reputations of both men as Latin stylists. By his fellow- 
Englishmen, Haddon was regarded as the best Latin orator, poet, and 
epistolist of his generation; and on the Continent Osorio was widely 
admired not only for his skill in Scriptural studies but also for his 
excellent Ciceronianism. 

Haddon was a prominent member of that Cambridge group of 
scholars and divines who made the university famous as a center of re- 
form and the new learning in the middle years of the sixteenth century. 
This circle of humanists was composed largely of persons who even- 
tually contributed a great deal to the direction of church, state, educa- 
tion, and literature in Elizabethan England. Their importance has 
often been overlooked because of the more spectacular brilliance of 
the earlier Oxford humanists, but they probably had much more to do 
with the course of English life and thought, at least in the reigns of 
the last three Tudors, than did their predecessors of the circle of Sir 
Thomas More. Included in this Cambridge group with Haddon were 
such men as Roger Ascham, William Cecil, Sir John Cheke, Matthew 
Parker, Sir Thomas Smith and Thomas Wilson. Among them Haddon 
was highly regarded as a man of letters. His Lucubrationes (1567), 
Latin orations and epistles, were widely read and imitated in his day, 
and his poems appeared in four distinct editions between 1567 and 
1592. Furthermore, as a civil and common lawyer, a friend of the 
Reformation, and an eloquent stylist, Haddon more than once used 
his pen on behalf of the national church even before the controversy 
with Osorio. With Cheke, he had a hand in perfecting the Latin of 
Archbishop Cranmer’s Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum; and the 
edition of Liber Precum Publicarum (1560), Queen Elizabeth’s Latin 
Prayer-Book is his work. 

His adversary, Osorio, was first educated in the classics at Sala- 
manca. Then he proceeded to Paris and Rome, where his studies in 
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Hebrew won him prominent notice in Catholic circles. His Biblical 
scholarship, picty, and beneficence, in addition to his rhetorical skill, 
eventually brought to him the episcopal see of Silva. Ironically enough, 
the fine private library which he collected in the course of his studies 
was captured in 1596 by the Earl of Essex, who later presented the 
books to the University of Oxford, where they formed a substantial 
part of the early Bodleian Library. 

The occasion of the controversy was Osorio’s sending to Eliza- 
beth, in 1563, an epistle urging that the English Reformation was in 
error and that it was the first duty of a prince to further the true 
Catholic religion in her realm. He had presumed thus to address the 
queen because she had expressed approval of his treatise, De Vera 
Nobilitate, which had come out during the preceding year. The manu- 
script of Osorio’s letter to the queen circulated freely in the English 
court, and someone having smuggled a copy of it to the continent, it 
was printed in the same year, in Latin, at Louvain and Venice,’ and 
in both Latin and French, at Paris.” The Latin edition published at 
Paris consisted of 500 copies; it “became the rage of Paris” and the 
entire issue was rapidly “bought up with enthusiasm.” 

Elizabeth and her council were incensed at Osorio’s “effrontery.” 
Sir Thomas Smith, who was then ambassador at Paris, accused the 
French authorities of having allowed the work to appear cum privilegio, 
much to the prejudice of the English queen and nation.* Apparently at 
the instigation of Secretary Cecil, it was decided at court that the 
Portuguese priest should be answered, and Walter Haddon either 
chose to perform or was selected for the task.° The choice of Haddon 
was apt for two reasons. First of all, Osorio’s attack on the English 
Reformation was mainly a rhetorical, not a theological, one. All the 
other controversies in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign between 
Catholics and Protestants were carried on by theologians—Jewel 
against Harding on the papacy (1559), Feckenham against Horne on 
the Supremacy Oath (1566), the debates over the Cross in the Royal 
Chapel (1564), and the omens of the fire in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(1566). But since Osorio had opened fire with a display of ornate 
Latinity rather than serious divinity, it was felt that he should be an- 
swered on the same basis. Osorio was considered one of the finest 
stylists on the Continent; it was therefore appropriate that Walter 
Haddon, whom men regarded as the best Latinist in England, 
should reply in kind. The hope seems to have been “that the Cicero of 
England might outshine the Lusitanian Cicero, and a victory of 
Latinity be the result.’ 

Furthermore, Haddon had just come from participating in an- 
other attack on Rome. On August 10, 1562, there appeared in Lon- 
don a small octavo volume entitled Dialogus contra Papistarum tyran- 
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nidem. An English translation, by one “E. C.,”’ was brought out on 
September 17. No author’s or publisher’s name is given on the title 
page of either edition. On each are the initials “W. S.,” but these 
probably stand for the name of the printer, William Seres. However, 
in the 1576 edition of Haddon’s Poemata, the editor, Thomas Hatcher, 
records as one of Haddon’s works “Dialogus de Papistarum tyrannide. 
lib. 1.”" And on two leaves at the end of the Latin Dialogus appears 
a poem, “Precatiuncula,” which turns out to be Haddon’s “Contra 
Evangelicorum hostes, precatio” (Poemata, 1567, pp. 50-54). Whether 
Hatcher meant that Haddon had written the entire dialogue or had 
merely contributed his verses to it is not clear. But since it is included 
without qualification in his list of Haddon’s-works, it is likely that the 
dialogue is Haddon’s. There is nothing in the style of the work to in- 
validate such a conclusion. 

The piece is very short (containing only sixteen folios in the 
Latin and twenty-two in the English version) and has little to recom- 
mend anyone’s reading it. Aulus Cecinna and Cneus Helvidius, the 
persons of the dialogue, contribute nothing new or unusual to the at- 
tack on Rome. The only passage of any sprightliuess or interest is Hel- 
vidius’ account of the Duke of Guise’s harassing the Protestants, no- 
tably at Wassy, Rouen, and Poitiers. The accusations hurled against 
the papacy are the old one: that the Pope claims his supremacy without 
Scriptural authority, that he errs in assuming his infallibility and his 
superiority to a general council, that the power to forgive sins be- 
longs only to Jesus Christ, that the conduct of worship in a strange 
tongue keeps the people ignorant of the truths of religion and is 
contrary to the practice of the ancient church. The Pope is further 
accused of scheming against the thrones of Protestant rulers, and of 
being more barbarous that the Turks in his persecutions: 

The Turke albeit he maketh Christian menne his slaues and bondemen, yet 
suffreth he them to liue after their owne religion. But the professours of the 


gospell, they must either worship the greate God of Roome without ex- 
ception, or else they must haue their throtes cutte, and leese their lifes.® 


Cecinna agrees that the Papists proceed by the sword, rather than by 
law and order, and then Helvidius praises England, Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Scotland, and Switzerland for their true piety, warn- 
ing them to band together to defend themselves from the Papists, 
whose purpose is to destroy “the professours of the gospell.” Though 
even a hard peace is preferable to war, the Protestant nations must 
arm to protect themselves. The dialogue closes with a prayer to God 
to help His children against the tyranny of the Pope. 

Appended to the work is Haddon’s Latin poem. The opening 
verses point out to God the difficulty of the times for His true serv- 
ants, who are everywhere persecuted for their faith. The poet asks 
the Catholics, “Why do you, brethren, war against us? For there is 
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one Father in heaven, one Savior, one flesh, one name, and one faith.” 
Then the primitive Mother Church is described as “holy, benign, merci- 
ful, full of modesty,” charitable and forgiving. However, another 
has usurped the name of Mother Church, “Romana nouerca—the Ro- 
man step-dame,” who is evil and corrupt, a “degenerate beast,’ whe 
takes “pleasure in the blood of the holy, with poisoned mouth tears 
the members of God.” The poem concludes with a petition to God 
either to humble the enemies of His servants, or better, to reconcile 
the hostile parties: “if You will, let grace pardon the original sin, and 
be, as once You were, a common parent to us all.” 

With such a strong conviction of the truth of the reformed 
faith, Haddon began to work on his reply to Osorio.” There was no 
personal animosity between the two men. In fact, Osorio, in a letter 
written to his friend Ascham on October 27, 1561, mentions that he 
has praised Haddon in one of his books: ‘““WILSONUS tibi librum 
dabit, qio GUALTERI HADDONI laudes persequor, ut possum.’’*° 
Haddon, in turn, informed Osorio that.in this matter ‘I was not car- 
ried away by wrath, but moved by zeal: your manner of writing seems 
worthy of great commendation.” But national honor was at stake, 
and Haddon felt obliged to reply to certain important points in 
Osorio’s attack on the English Reformation. 

Osorio’s epistle begins with a long introduction on the attributes 
of a good ruler, especially wisdom and justice, the greatest manifesta- 
tion of which lies in the maintaining of true religion among one’s * 
subjects. He warns Elizabeth that heresy is dangerous to monarchy, 
that heretics are all equalitarians and would pull down kings from their 
thrones. But worse than this is the spiritual danger from the reformers, 
whose true nature is to be known by their uncleanness of living as 
contrasted with the purity of life of the ancient Fathers. Moreover, 
these modern spoilers of the church may be distinguished from true 
prophets not only by their unseemly lives but also by the heretical 
doctrines that they preach. Osorio calls them “spoilers” because they 
have abandoned the only right worship and have hypocritically and 
wantonly despoiled the church of six things: of convents, of monas- 
teries, of images, of ceremonies and the sacraments, of papal su- 
premacy and all other proper authority, and of freedom of the will. 
He concludes with a prayer for the restoration of true religion in 
England. 

Haddon opens his reply by giving his reason for answering 
Osorio: his opponent has been misinformed about the state of England. 
Perhaps he is thinking of France when he talks about the tumults 
accompanying the Reformation. Haddon intends to confute the major 
points of Osorio one by one. First he defends the work that has been 
undertaken by the Anglican reformers, who are scouring and cleans- 
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ing the church of the “schoolemens drowsy dregges,” are restoring to 
the people the gospel of Jesus Christ, and are beginning “to undoe the 
yoke of superstition, & fynally to reedifie the sincere worshyp of god 
after thauncient rule & discipline of y* primitive Church.” Such good 
Christians are the men attacked as spoilers and heretics by Osorio. 
If he demands that the reformers be as holy as the ancient Fathers, 
let him regard Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr Vermigli, a “golden 
couple of greyheaded fathers of most happye memorie, of whose learn- 
inge right good witnes we have, even the bookes by them compiled. 
Whose pure conversation so many commende, as ever happened into 
their company” (Hartwell’s translation, p. 225). There are others, 
also holy and learned, but the mention of these two alone should 
be sufficient. For, after all, the accuser has attacked only with vacuous 
generalities. Haddon denounces Osorio for shouting without ex- 
plaining, for borrowing from Cicero nothing but the art of invective; 
he demands that his opponent proffer charges against specific books, 
persons, and deeds, in order that the indictment may be fairly met.”* 

Avoiding vague generalities himself, Haddon supports his reply 
with references to Basil, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the Great, and 
most frequently, as might be expected, St. Paul among the ancient 
Fathers; and he cites Luther, Erasmus, Peter Martyr, and Bucer 
among the moderns. He has a definite purpose in doing so, for Osorio 
had accused the reformers of destroying unity and of owning no 
authority in doctrine save personal revelation from the Holy Ghost. 
Haddon grants that one of the main points of Anglican doctrine is that 
the Holy Ghost be obeyed in all things, but he points out that another 
is that in all things unity without discord be found. He refers his 
opponent to the Book of Common Prayer and asks him to find in the 
rites described therein a neglect of fitting and unified worship. 

He next answers the charge that England has thrown off the uni- 
versal authority of the Bishop of Rome. This he grants, but he de- 
mands to know what fault lies therein, for 

in the soundest age of the Church there was one God, one fayth, and yet 
notwithstanding had Peter one prouince, Paul another, and James another, 
and diuers other had seuerall charge, whereas the seuering of the persons was 
no breach to the unity in fayth. In sequele of time, diuerse prelates of Rome 
were holy Martirs, put to death by heathen Princes, vsurping no other crowne 
but the crowne of martirdome. As for this extraordinary popish regalty, they 
knew it not, and S. Gregorye by name doth defie it (p. 234). 
If the Pope really had universal authority, Englishmen would not have 
broken with him, but, says Haddon, since they find no evidence for 
his primacy in the early church, they have only done what is right in 
denouncing his claim to supremacy. 
With regard to the question of free will and predestination, Had- 


don supports wholeheartedly the doctrine of election. Citing passages 
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in St. Paul, Exodus, and St. Augustine to prove his point, he asks 
Osorio where the Catholics can find a defense in Scripture or the 
Fathers for their position. There is none, he says, for 

God the father chose us in Christ before the foundations of the worlde were 

laid, that we might be hollie and blameles in his sight. You hear recyted out 

of . i this diuyne election, which you in words so greuousely detest. . . . 
F a. Haddon urges the Roman Church to see its own mistakes and 
reform instead of trying to win back the Protestants. Listing what 
he considers several of the errors of Rome, he makes a favorable 
comparison of Anglican practices with those of Catholics. He extols 
Elizabeth for her learning and piety (and for not giving ear to 
Osorio’s wooing phrases), and describes the healthy condition of 
England in its reformed religion as contrasted with its earlier misery 
under “‘Romish” rule. As a parting remark, he begs Osorio no longer to 
employ his talents in writing books which create public scandal, but to 
use them in producing works ‘‘for the common utility of all.” 

Cecil perused Haddon’s reply and then inquired of Sir Thomas 
Smith whether it might be published in Paris, that it might appear 
first in the place whence the printed version of Osorio’s attack had 
come."* The difficulties encountered by Smith in trying to secure ap- 
proval for the publication of Haddon’s epistle form an interesting item 
in the history of printing of controversial literature during the Refor- 
mation. Smith spoke with various printers about the matter, but none 
would undertake the publication of the work unless a royal privilege 
were granted. Feeling confident that he could secure a cum privilegio 
from the Chancellor of France and the Queen Mother, Smith assured 
Cecil that if the manuscript were sent, he would see to its being 
printed.” Accordingly, Cecil forwarded the mzenuscript to Paris on 
January 11, 1563/4, praying Smith to make certain that the book was 
published and authorizing him to ‘add some commendations of your 
hand where and as you think well.””® 

Here began several weeks of tiresome negotiation on Smith's 
part. Although he informed Cecil on January 24 that he would “have 
500 of Mr. Haddon’s book printed for twenty-five crowns” and would 
have it translated into French for private circulation,’ he was not able 
to have it brought forth. He wrote to the Chancellor of France from 
Melun on March 6 to inform him that Walter Haddon had written a 
reply to the epistle which Osorio, had sent impertinently to Queen Eliza- 
beth and which had been published at Paris in both Latin and French. 
Robert Etienne (Stephens), having found nothing in Haddon’s work 
that was prejudicial to the realm of France and having obtained per- 
mission of the Queen Mother, had promised to print it. But one Mon- 
sieur DeVal had asked Smith for leave to read the manuscript and then 
had made off with it from Etienne’s workshop. Smith begged the Chan- 
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cellor to grant Etienne authority to print the book, or if that were im- 
possible, at least to have the manuscript restored to him.** On March 
9, the Chancellor replied very politely to Smith, assuring him of the 
Queen Mother’s displeasure at her subjects’ having printed Osorio’s 
book. He returned the manuscript with apologies for DeVal’s action. 
However, he also carefully stipulated that “de Haddoni libro, nihil 
permittimus, cum de Osorio factum improbemus—we allow nothing 
concerning Haddon’s book, since we disapprove what was done con- 
cerning Osorio.” 

Smith sent copies of this exchange to Cecil on the same day, that 
he might “perceive by letters enclosed what business he has to get Mr. 
Hadden’s books printed.” On the next day he wrote again to the 
Chancellor of France and sent him a copy of Osorio’s book in French, 
“the printer having sold all those in Latin, to the number of 500.” 
Calling the Chancellor’s attention to a notice in the book that it had 
appeared cum privilegio, Smith says that since “those who published 
it can not be punished (being protected by their privilege,) nor the 
book suppressed (it being already distributed,) it is but fair that 
the other side be heard.” Therefore, he asks ‘‘that Haddon’s work, 
which contains nothing prejudicial to the Realm of France, may be 
published with a similar privilege.” 

Since the authorities could not admit Smith’s charges after already 
having denied them, they could not place a cum privilegio on Haddon’s 
work. Furthermore, the Chancellor was worried that Etienne, whom 
the Parisians for some reason seem to have hated, would get into 
serious trouble if the book were published. Finally, it appeared in April, 
apparently without privilege, but for some time Smith held out hope 
that one mighi still be secured.*® On the 27th of the month, Cecil 
wrote to Smith, thanking him that copies of Haddon’s book had ar- 
rived, for apparently Haddon was beginning to think that the matter 
was being negligently handled.” And on the same day the Earl of 
Bedford acknowledged receipt of a copy of the work from Cecil.” 

An interesting sequel to the matter of securing the publication 
of Haddon’s epistle occurs in an anecdote related by Archbishop 
Parker. Writing to Cecil on June 3 of the same year, he reports his re- 
cent entertainment of Monsieur de Gonour, the French ambassador, 
and his entourage on their way to London. The Bishop of Constance 
was in the company, serving as an official interpreter. “This bishop,” 
says Parker, 

shewed me that he intended to present unto the Queen’s Majesty Hieronymus 
Osorius’ epistle, translated and printed by his procurement (as he said) into 
French. I asked what was his meaning? He answered, because it expressed so 
well the Queen’s Majesty’s graces and gifts, &c. I told him that I thought 


the Queen could take more pleasure to read it well in Latin than in French and 
that so he might have better gratified the Queen’s Highness with causing Mr. 
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Haddon’s answer thereto to be translated, for oft copying thereof could be 
no pleasure to the Queen’s Majesty, the matter being so bad. He had not heaid 
of any answer thereto, and therefore I gave him a book for the ambassador and 
him to read by the way. If you dislike the bishop’s intendment, ye may 
dissuade him.*? 

From Archbishop Parker’s letter it may be seen what great popu- 
larity Osorio’s epistle enjoyed on the Continent, as well as how little 
circulation there Haddon’s reply seems to have had. Yet, despite the 
inability of Smith to secure a privilege and to distribute Haddon’s 
book widely, the controversy attracted sufficiently wide attention in 
learned circles. Either before or about the time that Haddon’s work 
appeared in print, someone published a folio sheet (possibly at Ant- 
werp) attacking him for his part in the debate. This sheet, entitled 
Chorvs Alternatim Canentium, contains an elaborate drawing which 
depicts Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr as small dogs, and Haddon 
behind them as a large one, pulling a cart on which a seated Osorio is 
shown reading. Ranged around the wagon are scholars and doctors of 
the Church, while a pack of curs yaps at their heels. A driver urges on 
the dogs in the traces by threatening to scourge them if they do not 
move faster. In the inscription beneath the picture, the author calls both 
Bucer and “that apostate’? Peter Martyr dogs, but he explains that 
Osorio’s strife is with that “other dog, the howling one,” who is, of 
course, Haddon. It is his “canine tongue” that has dared to yelp at the 
institutions of the Church. The accompanying Latin poem is made up 
of a series of elegiac distichs, each of which tells of something that 
Haddon has said to the prejudice of true religion. The refrain, “lingua 
canina fuit,” is repeated twice in each distich, as the following extract 
illustrates : 

Lingua canina fuit qua scisma extollit, & ipsos 

Scismatis authores, lingua canina fuit 


Lingua canina fuit qua vult peruellere sanctas 
Pontificum leges, lingua canina fuit 


Lingua canina fuit, qua maxima ille sacerdos 
Roditur, HADDONT lingua canina fuit.?% 
The author closes by saying that it is no wonder that Osorio had the 
victory, since Haddon could only reply like a howling dog. 


The attack was, of course, unjust. Haddon’s language in the 
reply had been generally temperate and restrained. However, in such 
matters during the sixteenth century, fairness was hardly a quality of 
partisans of either side. Nor was the publication of this unfair slander 
the only entry of an outsider into the disputation. In March, 1564/5, 
Richard Shacklock, an English Catholic living in Flanders, translated 
Osorio’s epistle into English under the title 4 Pearle for a Prince 
(Antwerp, John Latius). In his preface (fol. 4), Shacklock expresses 
the opinion that while Haddon might be called “a man of handsome 
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eloquence” among the members of his own party, he is as nothing when 


compared to Osorio: 
But compare hym to the glistryng starres, whiche are this day in the Catholike 
church, and namely to Osorius, against whome he setteth hymselfe, he is but a 
candle vnder a bushell, as he shall well perceave at Osorius next answer if 
so be Osorius thinck him worthie to be answered. 


At the end of the translation there is a letter by Shacklock warning 
Haddon to cease in this matter, lest like Valens the Emperor, who also 
persecuted the Church, “such a cramp take you in the hand, when you 
sholde wryte, such a palsie come in your tonge when you sholde speake, 
that you be a spectacle to all them which se you or heare you.’ 

Shacklock’s effort was matched almost immediately by Abraham 
Hartwell’s A Sight of the Portugall Pearle, a translation of Haddon’s 
epistle. Hartwell, a student at King’s College, Cambridge, had his work 
printed at London by William Seres in May, 1565. In a prefatory 
letter, an answer to Shacklock’s ‘‘unaduysed preface and Epistle unto 
mayster D. Haydon,” he apologizes for rendering the original Latin 
into English so “hastily and indifferently.” But since Haddon has been 
too busy about the queen’s diplomatic affairs in Flanders, someone 
must undertake the composition of a reply in his behalf. Furthermore, 
Hartwell expresses doubt to Shacklock whether Haddon “haue hard 
of you, then whether he wolde haue you ones looked after, or your 
melancholy any more prouoked”’ (fol. AivY). 

Now the controversy was really beginning to come to a head. In 
1566, Emmanuel Dalmada, Bishop of Angra, sprang into the fray 
with an unprovoked attack on Haddon, Epistola Adversus Epistolam 
G. Haddoni, etc. (published at Antwerp). Dalmada filled two hun- 
dred and fifty pages on behalf of the Catholic party, but added 
nothing to the debate in the way of wit, eloquence, or learning. Writ- 
ing later of this person’s contribution to the affair, Haddon said: 


This worshipfull Prelate vndertaking the defence of his frend Jerome Osorius 
did stuffe a great volume full of slaunders & brabbles, & in the end of his 
booke, caused certeine ougly pictures to be portrayde thereby to deface my 
personage as much as he might. I perused this apologie (for so he entituled 
that confused lumpe) I neuer saw so foolish & vnsavery a writing, full of 
skoffes & absurdities, which two beyng taken away, there remained else noth- 
yng besides. Whereupon I debated with my selfe a whiles, whether I might 
aunswere the doltish asse: But at the last I determined to despise the seely 
wretched dottarde, as one not onely altogether vnlettered, but also so dull 
and blockysh by nature, & many tymes so voyde of common sence, that he 
became a iestyng stocke among the wiser sorte of his own fraternitie. 
Such a treatment was apparently the wisest one, for Dalmada was heard 
from no more. 

However, Osorio, who had been made Bishop of Silva since the 
first publication of his epistle, returned to the quarrel in 1567 with 
an attack in three books on the position of the English Protestants. 
This work he had published in Lisbon under the title Jn G. Haddonum 
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.. . de Religione libri tres. He sent copies of it back to England for 
Haddon to peruse with Dr. Thomas Wilson, who was then returning 
from his post as ambassador in Portugal. Haddon remarked after 
reading the book: 


I receiued it gladly, and perused the same ouer once or twise, trustyng that 
Osorius beyng now enstalled a Byshop would be much more modest than be- 
fore. But the matter fell quite contrary. For in steed of a Ciuill and sober 
person, I finde him a most friuolous Sephister, for a graue Diuine, a childish 
counterfaite: and for a discrete byshop, a most impudent rayler. Hereunto was 
added such store of vanitie, and proude hawtynes, that in respect of him, Thraso 
might be well adjudged a very discret person (Joc. cit.). 


Although there was little to recommend what Osorio had written, his 
supporters again received his book well, and in 1568 an English trans- 
lation by one J. Fen was published at Louvain under the title A learned 
and very eloquent treatie [sic], written in Latin by... H. Osorius, etc. 

Upon the appearance of this second attack,"° Haddon once more 
began to work on a reply. While he was thus occupied, one Dionis. 
Emilie brought out an answer to A Pearle for a Prince. This book, 
entitled An Answer in action to a Portingale Pearle, was published 
in London by W. How (1570). Like Dalmada’s effort on the other 
side, its contribution to the debate was negligible, and meanwhile 
Haddon became too ill to continue his answer to Osorio. At the time 
of his death in 1572, he had finished less than two of the three books 
he had intended to write (in order to reply to his adversary point by 
point). 

There the matter rested for some time. But four or five years 
later, Laurence Humfrey urged John Foxe to complete Haddon’s reply, 
and to “‘confute Osorius, even to slaying.” He did not urge in vain. 
“Foxe, though now continually occupied with the fourth and last edi- 
tion of his Acts and Monuments, still found time to comply with this 
request.’”*’ The result was Contra Hieron. Osorium . . . Responsio 
A pologetica (1577), dedicated to Sebastian, King of Portugal. Book 
One and Book Two (up to fol. 70") are Haddon’s; the remainder of 
Book Two and a third book were added by Foxe. In the prefatory 
epistle, Haddon expresses regret at having to re-enter the controversy 
in such sharp language as Osorio had forced him to employ. But he 
begs the reader to listen impartially to his arguments, which granted, 
he says, “it shall easily appear (I trust) both that I haue no less 
godly, than necessarily entred into the honest defence of my countrey. 
And thou also as playnely perceaue, how maliciously and wickedly 
England hath bene accused and depraued by her cursed enemy Osorius.”’ 

In Book One, he answers Osorio on such questions as Peter’s 
supremacy among the Apostles, celibacy for the clergy, and images in 
the churches. Book Two attacks the Catholic view on Confession, dis- 
cusses the question of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and 
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eventually returns to the matter of papal supremacy. It ends by taking 
up the problem of justification by faith, which Foxe carries to a full 
development in the third and last book. 

In 1581, an English translation of this work by J. Bell, Against 
Jerome Osorius, was published by John Day. Yet its appearance was 
not to mark the end of the controversy, even though Haddon had long 
been buried and Osorio had died in the preceding year. For John 
Foxe, not wishing to drop the subject on which he had ended his con- 
tinuation of Haddon’s work, broke into print against Osorio again 
with his De Christo gratis iustificante (London, Thomas Purfoot, 
1583). Here at last the matter was allowed to rest. Something of the 
prevailing contemporary attitude toward the whole Haddon-Osorio 
affair may be gathered from an examination of De iustificante. It is 
interesting to note that in this serious theological attack on Osorio’s 
position concerning justification by good works, while Foxe mentions 
and quotes John Fisher, Martin Bucer, Alexander Hales, and other 
recent writers on the problem, not once does he refer to Haddon. This 
is a good indication that the Haddon-Osorio controversy was regarded, 
even in its own day, as strictly rhetorical in nature and as contributing 
little, if anything, to the literature of serious theoligical controversy. It 
is the rhetoricians, the Gabriel Harveys and Thomas Nashes, and the 
“epithet critics” of the age who later refer to this debate, and not the 
divines. 

The judgments on Osorio’s style of two of the best English 
Latinists of the day indicate the prevailing attitude toward the work of 
the Portuguese bishop. In The Scholemaster, Roger Ascham, who was 
a friend of both contestants, says of Osorio’s style: 


Some men of our time counted perfect masters of eloquence, in their own 
opinion the best, in other men’s judgments very good (as Omphalius every- 
where, Sadoletus in many places; yea, also my friend Osorius, namely in his 
epistle to the Queen, and in his whole book de Justitia) ; have so over-reached 
themselves in making true difference in the points above rehearsed, as though 
they had been brought up in some school in Asia, to learn to decline, rather 
than in Athens with Plato, Aristotle, and Demosthenes (from whence Tully 
fetched his eloquence), to understand, what in every matter to be spoken or 
written on, is the very deed, nimium, satis, parum; that is for to say, to all 
considerations decorum.*§ 
And Gabriel Harvey, with keen critical insight, describes his own 


experience in reading Osorio as follows: 
To Cicero I devoted the most attention: on him alone I spent more days, 
hours, weeks, and months than on all the others. And yet, as I busied myself 
with him, sometimes I tossed aside his treatise De Amicitia and picked up 
Osorius’ De Gloria. I did this, not because I disapproved of Cicero and 
approved of Osorius, but because I wanted to see the difference between the 
redundancy of Osorius and the copiousness of Cicero. Both men have fluent 
diction, to be sure; but where Cicero’s flows without any ripples, Osorius’ 
sometimes overflows the banks, like a swollen, hurrying torrent, too impatient 
to be confined within the bounds set by the other. In most particulars I ap- 
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prove of Osorius, in many I praise him, and in some I even admire him; but 
when I compare him with our friend Cicero (see how I hide nothing from you), 
I cannot help exclaiming as did the poet in the Aeneid, “Unhappy boy, un- 
equally matched with Achilles.” I will even add what I had decided not to say 
at all: really he is much more like Porcius Latro than Marcus Tully.?® 

On the Continent, later critics who were less enthusiastic about 
Ciceronianism than the writers of the sixteenth century, found the 
same defects to be characteristic of Osorio’s writing. Mariana, Strada, 
Grotius, and deThou all censured him for his prolixity and his slavish 
imitation of what he considered to be the style of the ancients. Further- 
more, it is worth noting that Francis Bacon points to Osorio’s style 
as an example of what results from the “vanity of words”: referring 
to the age just past, he says, “Then grew the flowing and watery 
vein of Osorius, the Portugal bishop, to be in price.” 

The controversy shapes up, then, as one that was interesting 
chiefly to admirers and dispraisers of Ciceronian eloquence. Though 
Haddon, in his own time, was generally thought to be more restrained 
and “pure” in his style than Osorio, at least by his compatriots, later 
critics were also more cautious about praising his rhetorical abilities. 
Samuel Johnson thought that he was successful enough as a writer of 
prose (though not of poetry),** but Thomas Warton remarked that 
Haddon’s Latin “is not always of the purest cast.’** Henry Hallam 
was even less kind when he said that “Haddon had certainly laboured 
at an imitation of Cicero, but without catching his manner, or getting 
rid of the florid semi-poetical tone of the fourth century.’”™ Thus, 
the affair which had created such a stir in England and on the Conti- 
nent was more notorious than theologically significant after all. But 
it was felt by Englishmen that Haddon, having been somewhat 
closer in his contributions to the true spirit of classical Latinity, had 
achieved a rhetorical victory, or, if not that, that England had pro- 
duced a controversialist who was a match in Latin prose for the man 
whom many considered the finest living stylist in Europe. Be this as 
it may, the affair was one of the longest protracted and most eagerly 
followed, if not one of the most learned and distinguished, of the re- 
ligious debates of the age. It is on the basis of a study of the rhetoric, 
of the Latin style of sixteenth-century humanism, not on the soundness 
of the theology involved, that the scholar may benefit most by turning 
his attention to the Haddon-Osorio controversy. 
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COMENIAN PANSOPHIC PRINCIPLES 
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John Amos Comenius (1592-1670) is best known to the world 
as the pioneer of modern educational theories and methods. More 
particularly is he remembered as the author of a series of elementary 
Latin textbooks for which many generations of schoolboys in the by- 
gone days have called him blessed. But although he has richly deserved 
the praise he has received for his pedagogical reforms, that contribu- 
tion by no means exhausts his astonishingly many-sided accomplish- 
ments. For he was the author of almost two hundred treatises (some of 
them rather forbiddingly bulky tomes, not all so far published), dealing 
with scientific, linguistic, pedagogical, philosophical, political, literary, 
and above all religious and theological subjects. He was likewise a fer- 
vent enthusiast for religious and political peace during one of the most 
disturbed pericds of European history—the era of the Thirty Years’ 
War. And above all, he was a convinced believer in pansophy—the 
principle of unification of all scientific, philosophical, political, and 
religious knowledge into one all-embracing, harmonious world-view. 
Previously, the term pansophy was used by Peter Laurenberg (1585- 
1639) for an encyclopaedic compend of universal knowledge. Comenius 
gave it a deeper connotation, that of correlating all knowledge by means 
of an unifying principle. Thus he endeavored to produce an encyclo- 
paedic, unified system of education which would fuse into one whole all 
knowledge, ethics, and religion, and by having all people educated in this 
system, would ultimately secure universal peace. His pansophy is, 
therefore, the dominant principle of almost everything he wrote, per- 
vading it either explicitly or implicitly. Surprisingly enough, by reason 
of the recent discovery of Comenius’ long lost pansophic corpus, we 
hope soon to learn more about this important aspect of his work than 
we have known hitherto. 

After the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War Comenius was com- 
pelled to leave his home and family in Fulnek, Moravia, and to seek 
refuge on the estates of his powerful friend, Karl of Zerotin. 
Later (1629), he had to leave Bohemia altogether, and settled at Leszno 
in Poland. It was there that he began a serious study of the works of 
Francis Bacon (d.1626), which convinced him that the medieval 
authoritarian method of study was inadequate and faulty. This led him, 
in a way similar to that of Descartes, to seek principles upon which a 
new, inductive method of study could be based. The result was his 
pansophy. 

In 1631 Comenius published his Janua linguarum reserata which 
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made him internationally famous almost overnight. He already had in 
mind the rudiments of his pansophic principle while he wrote the 
treatise. He adumbrated it in a private letter to his London friend, 
Samuel Hartlib (1595-1662), an enthusiastic supporter of all educa- 
tional reforms and the ‘master of innumerable curiosities.” Hartlib 
thereupon requested Comenius to give him a more precise idea of the 
intended work, a request with which Comenius promptly complied. 
But what was the latter’s surprise, not to say consternation, when some 
months afterwards (1637) he received a package containing printed 
copies of his letter bearing the title Connatuum.Comenianorum prac- 
ludia! Thus the greatest project which Comenius had undertaken was 
launched by an unauthorized publication of his private letter. To be 
sure, the second edition of it (Pansophiae prodromus) was published 
with his consent. Nevertheless, even this slight indication of his intend- 
ed pansophic project was received with favor, and even with en- 
thusiasm, although there was criticism as well. In the treatise, Comenius 
detailed his objections to the grave faults with which the contemporary 
educational theory and practice abounded. At bottom, the fault lay in 
the study of mere words and consequent non-comprehension of the 
nature of things, or the lack of scientific method, as we would say. 
Comenius advocated an integration of all factual, inductively ascer- 
tained and verified knowledge into one encyclopaedic system. This sys- 
tem would be characterized by harmony and thus would eliminate the 
atomism and self-contradiction hitherto prevailing in human knowl- 
edge. The system rested on three sources of knowledge: study of 
nature (of objects themselves, rather than of books, or scientific study 
of nature); the use of reason in classitying and interpreting the 
data learned inductively; and an apprehension of moral and spiritual 
principles of the divine revelation in Scripture. Since all three ulti- 
mately derive f10m God, they must necessarily be capable of being 
harmonized with each other. If there appears to be a contradiction 
between religion and science, it is owing to our imperfect understanding 
of them. This is to be resolved by a careful comparison of one with 
the other, a method he called syncretistic. It was in his insistence on 
harmonizing and integrating religion with science that Comenius dif- 
fered from such of his contemporaries as René Descartes, who, al- 
though enthusiastic about the Comenian pansophic project in principle, 
repudiated what he regarded as confusing science with theology. But 
Comenius continued to hold the conviction that the whole truth may be 
found only in 2 harmonious unity of nature, reason, and religion. This 
was pansophy, the aim of which was to instruct all men in what is 
necessary for a worthy human existence, including a clear awareness 
of man’s destiny here and hereafter. Comenius believed that such know!- 
edge may be attained with clearness and certainty—a notion which 
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reminds one of Descartes. 

It may be useful, for a more effective understanding of the Co- 
menian pansophic principle, to compare it with the essential thought 
of René Descartes, who, along with John Locke, is regarded as standing 
at the threshold of our modern era. As is well known, Descartes, too, 
completely rejects the entire previous method of ascertaining scientific 
and philosophical truth in order to construct for himself a new system 
based on critical principles. He starts, therefore, with a radical doubt. 
He next proceeds to establish principles of critical knowledge which 
he defines as clear and distinct ideas. As the result of this method, he 
arrives at three basic truths, or “simple natures.” The first of these is 
the certainty that he, Monsieur Descartes, exists as a thinking being 
(not as a body); the second, that God exists, and is trustworthy; and 
the third, that the material world exists. Thus although Descartes cen- 
sures Comenius for mixing science with theology, he does the same in 
asserting as one of the three indubitable truths that God exists. The 
real difference between him and Comenius is that the latter then pro- 
ceeds to make use ot this basic truth, while Descartes practically ignores 
it. Kor Descartes conceives of the natural world as a vast machine 
which, as a perpetuum mobile, has been put in motion by an act ot 
God. But beyond this initial act, God is not needed, for the world 1s 
thenceforth governed by sufficient mechanical laws. Man, then, on his 
physical side is likewise a machine. Pascal was right when he wrote 
about Descartes: “I cannot forgive Descartes. He needs God only for 
giving a fillip to set the world in motion.’ No wonder that by follow- 
ing the path blazed by Descartes much of our modern thinking has end- 
ed in secularisra! 

But now to return to Comenius: thanks to Professor Turnbull 
of the University of Sheffield, we possess today a much more detailed 
knowledge of the English group of scholars and reformers who inter- 
ested themselves in Comenian reforms than we had six years ago. For 
he has utilized for his book, Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius,’ a vast col- 
lection of Hartlib’s letters discovered in 1933. Besides, he published 
recently Comenius’ Two Pansophic Works. found among the manu- 
scripts and hitherto unknown. In the first of these, Praecoguita, Co- 
menius again deals with his pansophic principles. He stresses there the 
necessity of the pansophic method, for thus alone may man learn the 
true significance of life. Otherwise, he is likely to acquire knowledge 
but not wisdom. He may know all about things, but not about his own 
spiritual destiny. Wisdom, i.e., knowledge of things as well as of spirit- 
ual ends of life, is the aim of pansophy. 

The English circle comprised, besides Hartlib himself, two arch- 
bishops, four bishops, several scholars and scientists, a few members 
of Parliament, and several private friends.* Hartlib had repeatedly in- 
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vited Comenius to England, but without success. It was not until 1641 
that the latter was able to accept the invitation. He arrived in Lon- 
don on September 21, 1641, under the impression that it was the Long 
Parliament that had issued the request. Although it is clear from the 
Hartlib correspondence that the primary task expected of Comenius 
was the reform of the English school system, yet he thought that 
Parliament was interested in his pansophic plan as well. Since Parlia- 
ment was not in session at the time of Comenius’ arrival, he was per- 
suaded, much against his inclinations, to stay until it reconvened. In the 
meantime, his English friends, particularly Bishop Williams, exerted 
strong pressure on him in an attempt to persuade him to remove to 
England permanently. This for reasons connected with his Church 
duties and his family he refused to do. Moreover. since the situation in 
London did not develop favorably, he grew disheartened about his 
English venture. 

Nevertheless, during his stay in England Comenius explained his 
pansophic principle in a book entitled Via lucis.® First of all, there was 
to be established in London a “pansophic college” which would serve 
as the research and directing center of the whole, widely ramified educa- 
tional system. There was nothing particularly original about this fea- 
ture of the plan. It had been advocated by Francis Bacon in his Ad- 
vancement of Learning. Comenius proceeded so far in his negotiations 
with Parliament that an actual assignment of one of three existing 
institutions—Savoy, St. Cross at Winchester, and Chelsea—was dis- 
cussed, and the last-named appeared to be given preference. But un- 
fortunately, the outbreak of the Irish rebellion (November, 1641) 
diverted Parliament’s attention to urgent tasks arising out of it. 
Comenius thereupon left England, although without permanently 
giving up hope of resuming the interrupted plans. As one of Hartlib’s 
correspondents expressed the disappointment to the English circle, “our 
Island is not yet worthy of that famous Oriental Professor.’”® 

Via lucis details Comenius’ concrete plans for the “pansophic 
college” that, in the first place, comprise the preparation of universal 
textbooks, embodying the pansophic principles. The aim of education, 
as defined here, is to train the pupil for an intelligent life. He must be 
enabled to learn “all things that are necessary for man for this and the 
future life to know, to believe, and to hope.”’ Among other aspects of this 
task, the plan called for a coordinated digest of the learning of the 
past, for nothing is known unless it is known genetically, i.e., unless its 
development can be traced. 

But to make these textbooks universally effective, there must exist 
a universal, free public school system of education. The curriculum of 
such schools would not be restricted to “secular” subjects, as is gen- 
erally the case today. It would include everything needed for the 
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training of pupils for a life conscious of its spiritual ends. 

In the third place, Comenius demanded a fresh creative approach 
to education. This he hoped to derive from continuous, organized re- 
search. It was this part of the pansophic plan which called for a cen- 
tralized research foundation, a universal college, located conveniently 
in a country easily accessible to all. London was chosen as the seat of 
the president. But the members of the body would be scattered all over 
the world and would keep in touch with the president by frequent cor- 
respondence. All members would be supported by public funds, and 
would devote themselves exclusively to the furthering of the pansophic 
aims of the college. 

In the next place, Comenius pursued a consciously international 
goal. Consequently, the textbooks must be written in a new, universal 
language, a kind of Esperanto. Latin was not regarded as quite ade- 
quate, for the new language must be completely regular. Moreover, 
Comenius had in mind the need for attaching a single, clear, and definite 
meaning to each word in the new language, in order to avoid ambiguity 
of concepts. He was thus something of a pioneer in semantics. Later he 
advocated the use of English and French as means of social intercourse, 
and—significantly enough—of Russian for the use of Eastern Euro- 
peans. 

Furthermore, the pansophic system aimed at bringing about not 
only a unified system of universal education, but also at securing uni- 
versal peace and religious unity. 

Such, then, was the grandiose, perhaps utopian, plan entertained 
by the poor Czech exile who dared to dream it. As far as the English 
phase of it was concerned, it ended in failure, as we have seen. But he 
never abandoned it: single-handed, without the support of a body of 
scholars promised him in London, and often actually contrary to the 
wishes of his immediate employers, he persisted in his devotion to 
the ideal. The enormous task kept him busy to the end of his life. 

He formulated this heroic determination in a small treatise written 
at Hartlib’s request. It was entitled, in its English version, Patterne of 
Universall Knowledge. In 1645 he actually began the monumental 
work, De rerum humanarum emendatione consultatio catholica. It was 
to comprise seven volumes. Only the first two volumes and the Dedi- 
cation were published during his lifetime (in 1656). He appears to have 
deliberately postponed the completion of the remaining volumes. 
The reason for the delay was partly fear of criticism, which from 
some quarters was severe, but mainly his “perfectionism.” He was 
never satisfied with what he had written, and was everlastingly improv- 
ing it. Some scholars are of the opinion that these well-meant “improve- 
ments” were sometimes detrimental to the original works. For ex- 
ample, his Methodus linguarum novissima (1648-49) is regarded as 
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a less inspired and inspiring, because more laborious, reworking of his 
earlier Janua linguarum and his Didactica magna. 

Be that.as it may; the five remaining volumes of his Consultatio 
were not completed by the time of his death (1670), and he commended 
the task to his son Daniel, and his former assistant, Christian Nigrin. 
Actually, it was Nigrin and Paul Hartmann who contributed to the 
manuscripts whatever additional work was done. Nevertheless, the 
volumes were never published. About the year 1700 all the manuscripts 
of the Consultutio came into the hands of one Justus Docemius, who 
placed them for safekeeping in the Orphanage at Halle a/d Saale. 
There they were consulted by Budde for his edition of the Panegersia 
(1702), but were thereafter completely forgotten, and have since been 
considered lost. It is one of the modern literary romances that in 1935 
Professor Dimitry Chyzhevsky found the first six volumes, and in 
1940 the seventh volume.’ But even then the disturbed condition of the 
time prevented the publication of these five hitherto unknown Latin 
parts. Only the volumes IV and VI were translated into Czech and pub- 
lished by the well-known Comenian expert, the recently deceased Pro- 
fessor Josef Hendrich.* 

The Consultatio is, from the pansophic point of view, Comenius’ 
most important work. But since it has been known only from an outline 
of the general plan sketched in the Dedication to the two published 
volumes, as well as from the two volumes, supplemented by scattered 
references in other treatises, it cannot be said to have been his most 
influential work. Thus his pedagogical books have constituted the prin- 
cipal claim to his fame. Moreover, until the remaining three of the 
newly discovered unpublished volumes are made available, our knowl- 
edge of the full scope of his pansophic principles must still remain in- 
complete. But what we already know justifies the positive assertion that 
all his other works are grounded in the pansophic presuppositions and 
cannot be fully understood without a competent knowledge of the 
latter. 

The first two volumes, published during Comenius’ lifetime, are 
really introductory to the principal parts which were to follow. They 
bear the titles Panegersia and Panaugia. The former of these, (The 
Universal Awakening), deals with the ground for the hope that human 
affairs, which had fallen into utter confusion, may be improved. For 
the world is one, human nature is the same everywhere; hence, all men 
are capable of being educated. Although confusion prevails in educa- 
tion, politics, and religion, a return to the original harmony is possible, 
and it is a high time that it be made. No time is to be wasted and no 
hesitation is to be indulged in. The specific tasks confronting men of 
good will comprise man’s conquest of nature by means of scientific 
knowledge; universal peace among men; and the spiritual transforma- 
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tion of men’s religious and ethical motivation. 

The Panaugia (The Universal Dawn) seeks the means for en- 
lightening the human mind. Such means are found in education. God 
has provided men with three books through which they may learn wis- 
dom: nature, reason, and revelation (Scripture). Men may read these 
books by means of sense perception, intelligence, and faith. So far, 
many contradictions are to be found among them; but these may be re- 
moved through the syncretistic (comparative) method. What is lacking 
in one, may be supplied from the other two. Thus the whole truth is to 
be found only in a synthesis of all three sources of knowledge. Hence, 
“Tf in the future we explain in schools only the books of God, and 
use them in churches for the direction of conscience, and in states for 
the government of men, then it will not be possible not to see all things 
identically... .”* 

The third part, Pantaxia (Universal Correlation) is identical with 
what Comenius formerly designated as Pansophia. In fact, the Halle 
manuscript bears the title ‘““Pansophia, i.e., Universal Wisdom based 
upon Nature Itself.” In it Comenius equates scientific knowledge with 
a description of things as they are, and with the arrangement of them 
in the proper order in relation to other things. Knowledge, therefore, 
depends upon our perception of the true nature, character, and order 
of the material phenomena. He then proceeds to an exposition of his 
philosophy and metaphysics in general. 

The fourth volume, entitled Panpaedia (Universal Education), 
has fortunately been published in the Czech translation prepared by the 
late Dr. Hendrich. It presents Comenius’ final reworking of his educa- 
tional principles and methods, and as such should henceforth be taken 
into consideration in dealing with Comenian pedagogy. But that is not 
to affirm that this final version of his educational principles must neces- 
sarily supersede his earlier ideas: in fact, preliminary professional 
judgment are not entirely favorable. It is objected that the work is in- 
complete and, in comparison with the earlier pedagogical treatises, is 
over-systematized and over-schematized. But one suspects that this 
judgment reflects, at least in part, a rejection of the pansophic principle 
embodied in the Panpaedia. This final educational system of Comenius 
differs from his previous pedagogical works in so far as it extends the 
training from four to eight stages or phases of human life: while the 
Great Didactic divides the whole educational task into the kindergarden, 
elementary, secondary, and the university stages, the Panpaedia adds 
a pre-kindergarden and three adult stages, the latter comprising the 
School of Manhood, the School of Old Age, and a Preparation for 
Death. Thus Comenius aims at educating men from the cradle to the 
grave. The training is to make them intelligent both for this world and 
for eternity. 
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The fifth, Panglottia (Universal Language), is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the linguistic means best suited to convey the instruction 
to all the peoples of the earth. Comenius not only deals with the study 
of linguistics in general, but actually offers a sample of the new syn- 
thetic language. But until this part of the whole work is published, 
nothing more concrete can be said about it. 

The sixth volume is, fortunately, available in translation, and 
hence a more detailed description of its contents is possible. It bears the 
title of Panorthosia (Universal Reform), and as such is particularly 
pertinent to our principal interest in Comenius’ pansophic principle. 
The book discusses the chaos caused by the lack of education, irreligion 
(we would perhaps say, secularism), bad government, and social evils. 
Comenius then makes concrete proposals for the removal of these evils; 
some of them echo his previously publicized schemes, but others are new. 

In order to understand these proposals more clearly, for they are 
likely to sound utopian to our sober ears, we must remind ourselves 
that Comenius was a convinced chiliast. He believed in the imminent 
return of Christ to earth, and the consequent establishment of Christ’s 
thousand-year reign. This event was to occur during the seventh mil- 
lennium of the world’s existence, and he believed that the year 1655 con- 
stituted the actual beginning of the seventh millenium. Hence, he was 
able to convince himself that under the immediate reign of Christ, re- 
forms that were unthinkable previously, could actually be expected. 
Consequently, his calculations appear utopian because they are utopian. 

Since Comenius consistently thinks of the universal reform under 
three aspects—cultural, political, and religious—he proposes as the prin- 
cipal instruments of reform three organizations: the Council of Light, 
which constitutes the ruling cultural body; the Court of Justice, which 
represents the highest judicial and political tribunal and the Ecumeni- 
cal Consistory, the governing body ot the Universal Church.” 

The Council of Light is charged with the stupendous task of educat- 
ing the entire human race. Consequently, it has supervision of all 
schools and teachers. It must establish pedagogical principles and 
methods valid for the world, prepare and distribute textbooks for the 
schools, exercise censorship over all books and publishers. All textbooks 
must embody the pansophic principles. Hence, non-Christian books are 
“profitless.”” But not all books written by Christian authors are accept- 
able ; some are surcharged with secularist points of view. Furthermore, 
Christian books of former times are, as a rule, inadequate for modern 
use. Since the task of the Council of Light is global, the language em- 
ployed by the body must likewise be universal. But this applies only 
to the intercourse at the highest level. Local schools would use the ver- 
nacular. Every village would possess an elementary school, every city 
elementary and secondary schools, and every country one or more uni- 
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versities. 

As for the Court of Justice, that institution is charged with the 
oversight of courts, judges, codes of law, civil administration, and 
everything which is conducive to the preservation of peace and justice. 
As Comenius pithily formulated it, ““What is the aim of politics? Peace 
with all men, so that no harm be done to anyone.” Hence, all men 
possess equal rights before law, and an equal chance to secure a living 
and happiness. The ultimate aim is to secure universal peace, as far 
as possible without the use of force. Accordingly, all humankind must 
submit to the rule of law. Furthermore, all men must transcend their 
narrow nationalism, such as being “an Austrian, a Spaniard, a French- 
man... but all be good citizens, members of the free state of the 
world.” 

The Ecumenical Consistory, representing the unity of all Christian 
communions, counts among its duties the care of all the churches, of 
their ministers, and of religious literature. First of all, then, the 
unity of all existing separate bodies must be attained: this has been 
Comenius’ endeavor throughout his life. He insists that all non-es- 
sential differences among Christians be eliminated: he deprecates the 
use of party names, such as the Lutheran, Calvinist, or Roman Catho- 
lic.’* To that end he suggests a “via media” in theology for the removal 
of such stumbling blocks among the various theological camps as are 
the differing interpretations of the doctrines of the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, of justification by faith alone, of the sacraments, and of 
predestination.“* The true “catholic” Christianity comprises everything 
that God has revealed, has commanded, and has promised to all His 
children. It is characterized by but few dogmas, a simplicity of rites, 
and strictness of self-discipline. ‘Religious theory should be short, 
its practice life-long, its results eternal.’** Among the duties of the 
Ecumenical Consistory, then, is the care for providing an adequate 
number of churches and ministers for the needs of all peoples. Like- 
wise, provision must be made for the availability of Scripture in 
all the languages of the world. Besides, commentaries, topical and 
verbal concordances, and a textbook of biblical theology, must be 
prepared. Missionary work both at home and abroad, characterized by 
persuasion rather than the use of force, must be undertaken. 

Each of these three tribunals is to be presided over by one person; 
but every continent is to have a regional presiding officer as well. But 
aside from these three organizations, there is to be organized one 
Universal Council,’* which is to meet at least once in ten years and 
would consist of three delegates from each nation—a scholar, a states- 
man, and a theologian. This general gathering would be convened by 
the heads of governments, who would likewise provide for its expenses. 
The time of the holding of such a meeting is specified as “immediately 
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after the defeat of Gog,” a remark which clearly reveals Comenius’ 
chiliastic beliefs. It would inaugurate, in a solemn manner, the millen- 
nial Kingdom of Christ. The actual deliberations of the Council would 
be carried on in common, and would not be divided among the three 
constituent groups—the cultural, political, and religious. The utopian 
nature of Comenius’ speculations are so clearly apparent that it is not 
necessary to point them out. 

The seventh and concluding volume, Pannuthesia (The Universal 
Admonition), is addressed to “the men of light,” the learned men of the 
world, scientists, teachers, religious leaders, and statesmen. In this 
exhortation Comenius lays emphasis on the truth which is as greatly 
neglected in our day as it was in his, namely, that the spiritual trans- 
formation and reform is primary, and the environmental reform is 
secondary in the sense that it follows, not precedes, the former. Co- 
menius admonishes these “men of light” that it is their duty to 
disseminate right ideas. He reminds them that it is the nature of light 
to penetrate darkness, to spread enlightenment. Education lays upon 
its possessors the duty to pass it on. Moreover, there is a veritable 
“terra incognita’ before humankind, which awaits discovery. How sur- 
prised would Comenius be if he could witness the tremendous mechani- 
cal progress of our day; but disappointed that this progress has not 
been accompanied by the kind of wisdom which to him was the supreme 
aim of education! Nevertheless, he asserts that what has been done up 
to this time is a mere gleaning, not the real harvest. The harvest is yet 
to come! His “point four” of the pansophic program is the enlighten- 
ment of the hitherto barbarous races, which must be made partakers of 
the cultural riches with the culturally more mature races. And he con- 
cludes by saying that this stupendous world-wide cultural program 
must be realized by means of humble, voluntary, zealous, and peace- 
ful commitment to the task on the part of “the men of light.” 

In conclusion, let us raise the pertinent question as to the results 
of Comenius’ lifelong labors and devotion: has it all ended in a noble 
failure? Much of it undoubtedly has, for it partook of the transient 
which characterizes every age. He had the misfortune, which is shared 
by many great men, of entertaining grandiose ideals which outrun the 
pedestrian minds of their contemporaries. Some of his basic principles 
have been rejected by our modern world either unconsciously or de- 
liberately. Descartes has proved far more influential for our age than 
Comenius. Integration of religion into general scientific and political 
culture has been largely ignored, if not repudiated. The result is secular- 
ism, which has reached in some instances the acute stage of militant 
atheism. We rely on political, economic, or scientific means for the crea- 
tion of a good world: by implication we deny the truth which Comenius 
stressed, that the task is primarily spiritual. 
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But many of Comenius’ contributions, fortunately, have proved 
practical and realizable. In the pedagogical reforms his proposals are 
generally recognized. But the tragic loss of the five volumes of his 
Consultatio has deprived him of the credit for having been the pioneer 
of even greater reforms. Nevertheless, many have already been initiat- 
ed, even though under different auspices. The ideal of universal popular 
education is fast becoming a reality. It is not unified in the way proposed 
by Comenius, but that is its defect rather than its merit. The Unesco 
somewhat feebly adumbrates his far more effectively conceived Council 
of Light. But we must be grateful even for these small accomplishments. 
In the realm of political unification, we have made a beginning of the 
concept of “one world” by the organization of the United Nations and 
of the Permanent International Court of Justice, as well as by the 
Charter of Human Rights. Linguistically, English and French have 
increasingly become the media of universal communication. Perhaps, 
Russian may likewise come into considerable usc. As for the religious 
unification, although it is no more perfect than the political, yet even 
there an astonishing progress has been made during the more than 
three and a half centuries since Comenius’s birth: for most of the 
Protestant and some of the Eastern Orthodox communions have united 
in organizing the World Council of Churches of Christ. Thus ideas 
which in Comenius’ time seemed fantastic and utopian, have actually 
assumed concrete forms. Their present state is undoubtedly marred 
by many and huge faults, but nevertheless they have taken on 
reality, imperfect though it be. It is a pity that the loss of Comenius’ 
pansophic writings has deprived him of a more direct influence upon 
these great accomplishments of our time. But at least we know that he 
deserves credit for his devotion in shaping them into concrete proposals 
at a time when very few were ready to accept them. Hence, Comenius 
was a pioneer of the new world, the dim outlines of which even to this 
day we see as ina glass, darkly, but which we hope shall be ultimately 
realized. 
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SURVEY 


EASTERN OrTHODOX CHURCHES 


Perhaps the most important recent 
publication bearing on the Russian 
Orthodox Church, but indirectly on 
the entire Eastern Christendom, is the 
report of the Conference held in Mos- 
cow in July, 1948, on the occasion of 
the commemoration of the five hun- 
dredth anniversary of the independence 
of the Russian Church from the Patri- 
archate of Constantinople. To all in- 
tents and purposes, this came close to 
being a pan-Orthodox Council. The 
Russian edition of the Report, a work 
comprising 910 pages in two volumes, 
is not available to me; I am reviewing 
the English translation of the original, 
which is considerably abbreviated.’ 
The sessions dealt with such sub- 
jects as the Roman Catholic Church 
(particularly papalism) in its rela- 
tion to «he Orthodox Churches; the 
Churcl: calendar ; the validity of Angli- 
can orders; and the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

The aggressive policy of Roman 
Catholicism in respect of the Orthodox 
communions evoked an understand- 
able resentment. “The Vatican must 
be made to understand that the field 
for Christian missions is not the Ortho- 
dox Christians but the non-Christian 
world” (p. 50). The dogmatic innova- 
tions ot Catholicism were also con- 
demned. But above all, the political 
activity of the papacy drew the fire 
of the Orthodox. All the Christian 
world and ail truly believing Catholics 
must become aware of the abyss into 
which the modern Papacy is leading 
them” (p. 238). 

The discussion concerning the cal- 
endar centered ahout the date for 
Easter. It was decided to celebrate this 
feast acccr‘ling to the old (Julian) cal- 
endar, while the other holidays may be 
held according to the calendar current 
in each of the autocephalous Churches. 

The view of the validity of Anglican 
ordination was palpably affected by a 
spirit of opposition to the West. Even 
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the partial recognition which had for- 
merly been granted by some of the Or- 
thodox Churches was withdrawn. The 
final decision stated that recognition of 
Anglican crders may be granted only 
“if, as a preliminary, there is establish- 
ed between the Orthodox and the An- 
glican Churches a formally expressed 
unity of faith and confession . . . 239). 

Rut the political animus is most 
clearly discernible in the decision con- 
cerning the ecumenical movement. The 
World Council of Churches, as a 
predominantly Protestant institution, 
was declared to be a means whereby 
“Protestaiitism seeks an ally ... in 
the Orthodox Church so as to acquire 
for itself the significance of an influen- 
tial international force (p. 240). Par- 
ticularly clear evidence of such a bias 
is the preposterous charge that John 
R. Mott was an all-powerful mover 
behind the ecumenical movement for 
purposes +f ecclesiastical imperialism. 
In the “Appeal to the Christians of the 
Whole World” the Conference de- 
cisively rejected the World Council of 
Churches on the ground that the Coun- 
cil was subservient to the political aims 
of Western democracies: “We minis- 
ters of the Orthodox Church are made 
painfully anxious by the fact that the 
instigators of the new war are children 
of the Christian world—Catholic and 
Protestant. We grieve deeply that in- 
stead cf hearing the voice of peace and 
Christian love from the fortress of 
Catholicism—the Vatican—and from 
the nest of Protestantism—America— 
we hear blessings bestowed on a new 
war and hymns of praise to atom 
bombs .. .” (p. 247). 

Nadejda Grodetsky’s book on Saint 
Tikhon Ziadonsky is an eminently use- 
ful work.? She has previously publish- 
ed an excelient study on The Humiliat- 
ed Christ in Modern Russian Thought. 
Her present work is devoted to a study 
of the life and teachings of the most 
beloved of the eighteenth century Rus- 
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sian saints, Bishop Tikhon (1724-83). 
His was a disheartening period for 
the Russian Church, since it represents 
the era following the subjugation of 
that Church to the state by Peter the 
Great (1721). Tikhon, after having 
served his diocese of Voronezh with 
distinction, retired in 1768 to an ob- 
scure monastery, known as Zadonsk, 
because it was located beyond the Don 
River. He there engaged in a rigorous 
spiritual aiscipline which earned him 
a reputation for sainthood, and pro- 
duced the literary works which per- 
petuated his influence ever since. 
Whether or not he was “the inspirer 
of Dostoevsky,” as the author claims, 
it is at least true that in Tikhon is to 
be found an authentic example of Rus- 
sian spirituality. 

Russia and the West in the Teaching 
of the Slavophiles, by Professor Ria- 
sanovsky, is another solid contribution 
to our knowledge of the nineteenth 
century cultural and religious move- 
ments in Russia.* The title is some- 
what misleading, for the substance of 
the work is devoted to a fairly detailed 
and thoroughly competent analysis and 
critique of the thought of the various 
members of the Slavophile group, 
most of which is predominantly re- 
ligious rainer than politico-cultural. 
This fascinating group of intellectuals 
comprised Alexei S. Khomyakov, Ivan 
Kireevsky and his brother Peter, Kon- 
stantin Aksakov and his brother Ivan, 
and Yury Samarin. Of this company, 
Khomyakov was undoubtedly the most 
brilliant. He is known primarily for his 
celebrated theological work, The 
Church Is One, wherein he defines the 
character of the Church as spiritual 
unity by the term “soborny.” This is 
a concept rich in connotation, but the 
term itself is untranslatable into Eng- 
lish. Besides, Khomyakov’s truly as- 
tonishing cultural attainments have 
singled hii out in many other spheres. 
The author justly points out both the 
exaggerated, biased, or even bizarre 
theories advanced by Khomyakov, as 
well as tive valuable and permanent 
contribution made by him. 


Ivan Kireevsky was the philosopher 
of the movement, and shares with 


Khomyakov the honor of being con- 
sidered the founder of it. But his exces- 
sive sensitiveness in the end paralyzed 
his productivity, so that he published 
relatively little. Nevertheless, his per- 
sonal influence was very great. Lack 
of space precludes a characterization 
of the other members of the group. 

It has always been a matter of re- 
gret that despite the preeminent place 
that mystical piety occupies in East- 
ern Orthodoxy, there has been a dearth 
of good examples of it available in 
English. At least this lack was lessen- 
ed by the publication of translations 
of two celebrated works of Russian 
devotional literature.* Philokalia has 
been well known and highly esteemed 
among the Russian devout for a long 
time. The present English translation 
is onlv a selection from the Russian 
text. This latter text consists of five 
volumes, and comprises writings of 
the Eastern Church Fathers, particu- 
larly of Origen. The English transla- 
tors selected from it such material as 
dealt particularly with the so-called 
“prayer of the heart.” As a work that 
has the cuitivation of the constant 
sense of the presence of God for its 
aim, Philokalia takes its place with 
similar Western mystical writings, such 
as The Cloud of Unknowing. 

The other volume, The Unseen 
Warfare, has an unusual history. The 
original source for this work is to be 
found in the two works of the well- 
known sixteenth century Roman 
Catholic devotional writer, Lorenzo 
Scupoli, namely, his Spiritual Combat 
and Path to Paradise. These works 
came to the knowledge of a Greek 
monk of Athos, Nicodemus, who 
translated them into Greek with var- 
ious changes and additions of his own. 
Although he did not claim the author- 
ship of the resultant volume, he did 
not reveal the real author of the 
original sources, either. As such, the 
work had an unusual vogue both at 
Mount Athos and elsewhere among 
the Orthodox. 

But this was not the end of the 
transformation which the work had 
undergone. The Russian Bishop, 
Theophan the Recluse, who compiled 
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the Russian text of the Philokalia, was 
so impressed with Nicodemus’ Unseen 
Warfare that he undertook its transla- 
tion into Russian. In the process, he 
introduced into it a great deal of ma- 
terial from the Eastern Fathers, thus 
transforming the book into an Ortho- 
dox one even more than Nicodemus 
had done. {in its present form it is a 
thoroughly acceptable guide for the 
Orthodox devout to the mode of prayer 
which is commonly known as “the 
Jesus prayer.” The purpose is to train 
the reader in the awareness of the 
constant presence of God. 

The baffling problem of securing 
reliable information about the recent 
and contemporary developments of the 
religious situations behind the “iron 
curtain” is for the historian among 
his most difficult tasks. The propa- 
gandist nature of most of the material 
emanating from such countries, the 
impossibility of investigating the situ- 
ation on the spot, and the personal 
bias of many writers on the subject, 
make the task well-nigh hopeless for 
any person who desires objectivity and 
factuality. Hence, the little book of 
J. Hutchison Cockburn, the former 
director of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Inter-Church Aid of the 
World Council of Churches, fills a sore- 
ly felt need.’ Dr. Cockburn had travel- 
ed extensively through the countries 
he is describing, and had come into 
personal contact with the religious 
leaders of these countries. He is thus 
unusually well qualified to write on this 
subject. After carefully defining what 
religious liberty should include, he 
then applies this criterion to eight 
countries under communist regimes. 
There is nothing distinctive in his 
treatment cf Russia, and he does not 
seem to have had access to the infor- 
mation furnished by the latest book 
dealing with the subject and published 
by the Moscow Patriarchate (Patri- 
arkh Sergii. Moscow 1947). But for 
the other countries he not only uses 
reliable pubiished sources, but supple- 
ments this information from his per- 
sonal knowledge. It is this latter fea- 
ture which makes his book valuable. 
His judgment is objective and emi- 


nently fair. The role of Protestant 
churches, as he reports it, is not dis- 
tinguished, although during the past 
few years even the Roman Catholic 
opposition has largely broken down, 
and the communist regimes have won 
control over all religious bodies. Dr. 
Cockburn gives a disproportionate 
amount of space to the role of Dr. 
Hromadka’s position, yet he writes 
with admiration of the Czech theo- 
logian. His judgment is based on a few 
articles and undoubtedly on personal 
knowledge. But the conclusion at which 
he arrives is based on the literal accept- 
ance of Dr. Hromadka’s statement that 
“We have to make protests . . . every 
day.” I know of no evidence that such 
protests are made “every day”; in 
fact, I have no knowledge that any 
protests against the control of the 
church by the state has been made 
either by Dr. Hromadka or the Mod- 
erator, Dr Hajek. 

A mentivn needs to be made of the 
helpful and original work of Ernst 
Benz on Die Ostkirche.® He surveys 
not so much the Eastern Churches 
themselves, as the Protestant contacts 
and opinions of the Eastern Churches 
from the Reformation time to the pres- 
ent. In this way he represents the opin- 
ions (among many others) of 
Melanchthon, Leibniz, Herder, von 
Baader, Kattenbusch, von Harnack, 
Holl, Siegmund-Schultze, as well as 
his own. 

Finally, « mention should be made 
of a new periodical devoted to the 


_study of the Russian Orthodox 


Church, published under the editorship 
of Dean George Florovsky of the St. 
Vladimir Orthodox Theological Semi- 
nary in New York." It began its career 
in the Fall of 1952, and has already 
published a number of articles of in- 
terest and value. 
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Documents Illustrating Papal Au- 
thority, A.D. 96-454. By E. G1es, 
London. S.P.C.K, 1952, 344 pages. 
17/6. 

This is a useful collection of docu- 
ments to put into the hands of stu- 
dents. Mr. Giles has produced in Eng- 
lish the main references culled from 
the sources, and has appended helpful 
introductions to them. His concise, but 
thorough, discussion of such crucial 
passages as those from Irenaeus and 
Cyprian, which have been the cause of 
so much controversy, are indeed good. 
The auther notes the important litera- 
ture in English, French and German, 
and writes with perception and fair- 
ness. Another feature of the book 
1s the references by page numbers to 
the relevant discussions of most of 
the material in Batiffol, Chapman, 
Gore, Jalland etc. The collection, fur- 
thermore, is not only intended to in- 
struct the student in general, but to 
make easily accessible the “raw mate- 
rial’ (as the author puts it) for the 
study of tie disputed claims of the 
Church of Rome today. Thus it is 
aimed to clarify the historical argu- 
ments which underlie much of the con- 
troversy between Romanists and Prot- 
estants. And although in this connec- 
tion Mr. Giles writes as an Anglican 
for Anglicans, the book has a wider 
usefulness. For no Christian can be 
unconcerned with the question of the 
origin and development of the Roman 
claims, and what early Christianity 
had to sav on the subject. 





(Continued from page 168) 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1952). 

4. E, Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer, 
trs., Writings from the Philokalia (Lon- 
don, Faber & Faber, 1951); and E. Kad- 
loubovsky and G., E, H. Palmer, trs., 
Unseen Warfare (London, Faber & Fa- 
ber, 1952). 

5. J. Hutchison Cockburn,: Religious Free- 
dom in Eastern Europe (Richmond, Va., 
John Knox Press, 1953). 

6. Ernst Benz, Die Ostkirche (Freiburg, 
Karl Alber, 1952). 

7. St. Vladimir Quarterly (St. Vladimir 
Orthodox Theological Seminary, 537 W. 
121st Street, New York 27, N. Y.). 
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A future edition would do well to 
give a list of the Roman bishops with 
their dates, and to include a section 
dealing with the residence and martyr- 
dom of Peter and Paul in Rome. There 
should, moreover, be some discussion 
of the early episcopal lists and of the 
various current suggestions about the 
relation of Linus and Cletus to Clem- 
ent. 

The note on page 20 should be 
changed in a second edition, as it 
leaves the unfortunate impression that 
the chief scene of Tertullian’s labors 
was Rome. 

C. C. RicHARDSON 
Union Theological Seminary 





Celibacy, A Requirement for Ad- 
mission to Baptism in the Early 
Syrian Church (Papers of the Es- 
tonian Theological Society in Ex- 
ile, I). By ArtHuR V6osus, 
Stockholm, 1951 (obtainable from 
the Bookstore of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Chicago). 
The subject of Dr. Véobus’ study 
has fascinated church historians ever 
since Burkitt apparently showed that 
the early East Syrian Church general- 
ly followed the type of discipline typical 
of such sects as the Marcionites, in 
which only ascetics were admitted to 
full membership. After a valuable 
sketch of the general question, Voobus’ 
special contribution is a discussion of 
the problems raised by the confusing 
references of the fourth-century 
Aphraates to marriage and baptism. 
Voobus suggests that as an ecclesias- 
tic Aphraates accepts the milder disci- 
pline adopted by his time, while as a 
Syrian monk he would have preferred 
the older rigidity. His seventh Homily 
contains a warning of the old style 
to candidates for baptism—‘anyone 
who has set his heart to the state of 
marriage, let him marry before bap- 
tism” (p. 50). This sounds like a 
quotation from a baptismal liturgy, 
phrased with the conservatism com- 
mon in such documents—I would add 
a note, that, in its present form at least, 
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it does not forbid the baptism of the 
married, but the marriage of the 
baptized. On eschatological as well as 
ascetic grounds, the early Church com- 
monly preferred, though not usually 
requiring, with St. Paul (I. Cor. 7:24, 
27), that those who had been sealed 
for the world to come in baptism 
should not undertake fresh obligations 
in the world. Voobus’ suggestions 
seem convincing, and add helpfully to 
our knowledge of this episode in church 
history. which has considerable in- 
terest and significance. 

E. R. Harpy 
Berkeley Divinity School 





The Peterborough Chronicle: 
Translated with an Introduction. 
By Harry A. RositzKe. [No. 

XLIV of the Records of Civiliza- 

tion, A. P. Evans, Editor]. New 

York : Columbia University Press, 

1951. 193 pages. $3.50. 

Mr. Rositzke is justified in his 
prefatory claims for the significance of 
this chronicle as here presented. More 
venerabie than any of the other three 
Old English Chronicles (the Win- 
chester, the Worcester, and _ the 
Abingdon), the Peterborough unique- 
ly illuminates the Norman era; “and 
in the earlier annals it represents for 
the most part a totally new tradition— 
the Northern-Kentish—as opposed to 
the almost exclusively West Saxon 
character ef the Winchester annals” 
(Pref.). Furthermore, this is the 
first of there chronicles to be translat- 
ed as a unit. into modern English. 

The introduction is a succinct, well- 
documented presentation of the Old 
Fnglish chronicles in terms of their 
vernacular history and manuscript af- 
filiations with particular emphasis upon 
the Peterborough in terms of its 
primary compilation, recensions, and 
continuations. The editor reminds us 
that the Old English Chronicles, to- 
gether with some Irish writings, such 
as the Annals of Ulster, and the Rus- 
sian Nestor or Primary Chronicle, 
“are the only European historical com- 
positions in the vernacular before 
1200” (p. 3). The history of these 
vernacular Old English manuscripts 





as it involves their compilations, trans- 
criptions, interpolations, recensions, 
and continuations in relation to Latin 
annals such as Bede’s Historia ec- 
clesiastica is meticulously set forth. 
For instance, on pp. 10-11, in the dis- 
cussion of the Northern recension, par- 
allel columns depict the relation of 
chronological materials in the “E” 
text to Bede’s History. As for Peter- 
borough, the primary compilation, re- 
censions, and continuations are care- 
fully broken down into their constitu- 
ent textual parts and cross referenced 
to typical chronologies, with ample 
footnotes to modern editorial literature 


(pp. 7-23). 


The Chronicle itself (pp. 27-164) is 
given the benefit of a generous Ap- 
pendix, Bibliography, and Index 
characteristic of the Series and its 
general Editors across the years. 

The value for ecclesiastical history 
of such a significant chronicle thus 
ably translated and edited should be 
immediately apparent for the period 
of its entries from 60 B.C. to 1154 
A.D. The very errors of the original 
chronicle with the editor’s alert correc- 
tions are in themselves a valuable com- 
mentary on early history and _histori- 
ography 

The editor’s notes and commentary 
are especially rewarding in relation 
to such chronological entries as: 596. 
Gregory’s dispatch of Augustine to 
England (p. 37); 656 (657). The 
tounding and growth of Peterborough 
Abbey (pp. 42 ff.) ; 675. Archbishop 
Theodore’s assembly called to hear the 
papal charter for Peterborough (pp. 
46-48); 800. Charlemagne’s corona- 
tion (p. 60); 871. King Alfred’s ac- 
cession (pp. 67. ff.) ; 901. The Death 
of King Alfred (p. 73) ; 963. St. Dun- 
stan’s consecration of St. Aethelwald 
to the bishopric of Winchester and the 
rebuilding of Peterborough (pp. 76 
‘¥,)- 1016. The invasion of Canute and 
the Scandinavians (pp. 93 ff.) ; 1066- 
1070. Good and evil days for Peter- 
borough under William the Conqueror 
(pp. 109-112); 1086-1087. An elo- 
quent disquisition on the great pesti- 
lence sent in the wrath of God for the 
people’s sins (p. 118)—also the death 
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of William the Conqueror and the an- 
nalist’s evaluation of him (p. 119 f.) ; 
1089. The death of Lanfranc (pp. 124- 
125) ; 1093. Anselm made archbishop 
of Canterbury (p. 127); 1095. An- 
selm’s reception of his pallium (p. 
131); 1102. Anselm’s synod of the 
clergy (p. 137); 1122. The burning 
of Gloucester together with the many 
signs and prodigies that followed (p. 
147) ; 1123. The influence of the Bish- 
op of Old Sarum, the election to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, and how 
“that overcame Rome which over- 
comes the whole world—that is, gold 
and silver; and the pope was appeased 
and gave him (the archbishop) his 
palliun. . . .” (pp. 147-149); and 
1127. The abbacy of Peterborough 
given to Henry of Poitou, who already 
held that of St. Jean d’Angely—and 
how “all that he could take, inside 
and outside, from the clergy and from 
the laitv, he sent overseas, and did no 
good there nor left any good there” 
(pp. 153-155) ; how (1131) the monks 
of St. Jean d’Angely finally evicted 
Henry—“they had to—in twenty-five 
vears they had never enjoyed one good 
day” (p. i157); and how (in 1132) 
Peterborough also was finally deliver- 
ed of Abbot Henry (p. 158). 

Ray C. Petry 
Duke University 

A History of Unitarianism in 

Transylvania, England and Amer- 

ica. By Eart Morse WILpvr. 

Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1952. 518 pages. $7.50. 

This is the second and final volume 
of a survey of certain movements in 
Europe and North America—and a 
discursus on the Brahmo Somaj of 
India—which, during the past four 
hundred years have contended for the 
liberty of rejecting the Nicene doctrine 
of the Trinity in favor of some form 
of Arian, Sabellian or Humanitarian 
Christology. In the first volume (1945) 
Dr. Wilbur, who was president of the 
Pacific School for the Ministry from 
1911 to 1931, described Reformation 
and post Reformation phases of Anti- 
Trinitarianism in Italy, the Grisons, 
Switzerland, the Rhineland, Poland, 
Brandenburg, East Prussia, the 





United Provinces. In the present vol- 
ume the variegated theological fermu- 
lations of the heresy, its leaders, their 
writings, church organizations and life, 
propaganda, the eventual persecu- 
tion and dispersal of the adherents are 
traced through other countries, be- 
ginning with Transylvania and con- 
tiguous parts of Hungary. The dra- 
matic transit of its leading proponent, 
Francis David, through Catholicism, 
Lutheranism, Calvinism to Unitarian- 
ism (the designation which originated 
in 1568 and was legalized in 1600), 
as well as the earliest practical achieve- 
ment of toleration by laws of the 
Transylvanian Diets of 1557, 1563, 
1568, 1571, are told with a wealth of 
documentation. Through incredible 
ordeals of political and sectarian hos- 
tility the movement has survived to the 
present day. 

Dr. Wilbur then turns to Anti- 
Trinitarianism in England. Germinal 
in Lollardy, emergent in the Renais- 
sance, fostered by Socinian literature 
and missionaries from the United 
Provinces after 1611, indirectly aided 
by the Latitudinarians and Cambridge 
Platonists, openly avowed by the mar- 
tyr, John Biddle and the Anglican 
philanthropist, Thomas Firmin, quietly 
pervasive among British Presbyterians 
and other Liberal Dissenters after 
1718, it was publicly preached in a 
newly formed London church by an 
Anglican rector, Theophilus Lindsey, 
with the aid of the Liberal Dissenter, 
Joseph Priestley and the American 
Deist, Benjamin Franklin. Anti- 
Trinitarian Anglicans and Dissenters, 
Ulster Presbyterians, Welsh General 
Baptists and a few British Methodists 
then joined to form the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in 1825. 

A survey of English Unitarianism 
during the nineteenth century con- 
cludes this section of the History and 
attention is shifted to the Arminian 
and Arian ferment in New England 
Congregationalism that brought Chan- 
ning to the fore in 1815 and became 
organized in the American Unitarian 
Association in 1825. 

The later history of American Uni- 
tarianism, including the establishment 
of churches in the Mid-west, the rift 
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in the denomination caused by the im- 
pact of Transcendentalism and Evolu- 
tion upon the earlier rational, supra- 
natural Christianity and the recon- 
ciliation effected in 1894 occupies the 
final pages (454 to 487 )—a surprising- 
ly brief coverage of a period in which 
the numerical and institutional growth 
and theological changes in Unitarian- 
ism have been more dynamic than at 
any other time in Dr. Wilbur’s mas- 
sive conspectus. 


The scope of this conspectus, its 
meticulous and recondite documenta- 
tion (drawn from almost a hundred 
libraries and written in thirteen lan- 
guiges), its lucid and fluent narrative, 
its concise, discriminating theological 
expositions and appraisals invest the 
work with authority and distinguished 
scholarship. 


Three words of caution to the read- 
er should, however, be added. (1) The 
work is not quite comprehensive, for 
nothing is said of Anti-Trinitarianism 
in Switzerland and Germany in the 
eighteenth century, or among liberal 
French and Dutch Protestants of the 
nineteenth. Nor, save for a passing 
reference to Hosea Ballou’s pioneer 
Anti-Trinitarian work in America, the 
Treatise on the Atonement (1805), 
is +he important influence of the Uni- 
versalists, especially in the Mid-west, 
given any consideration. (2) Contem- 
porary Unitarianism is far more than 
mere Anti-Trinitarianism, which is 
only one of ‘ts spiritual and intellectual 
elements. (3) Dr. Wilbur’s prefatory 
thesis (Vol. I, page 5) to the effect 
that the movements he records “have 
been fundamentally characterized by 
steadfast devotion to complete mental 
freedom in religion . . . the unrestrict- 
ed use of reason .. . generous tolerance 
of differing religious views and usages” 
contrasts curiously with the savage 
strictures passed on Calvin by Serve- 
tus (Vol. L, page 143); with Dr. 
Wilbur’s own disparagement of Deism 
(this volume, pages 251-252) and his 
complete disregard of the “Christian 
Deists,” Wollaston, Tindal, Chubb. 
etc.: with the ostracism of Theodore 
Parker by Unitarian conservatives 
(pages 460-461); with the schism in 


the Western Unitarian Conference de- 
liberately created by the conservatives 
to exclude the “Ethical Basis” party 
(page 483 passim) who alone of all 
in the long record explicitly affirmed 
and impeccably practiced, from 1875 
to 1894, the three principles of Dr. 
Wilbur’s thesis, with the result that 
the latter are now established as sacro- 
sanct in the denomination. 

Are they not, therefore, to be re- 
garded as the lesson and fruit of the 
whole development rather than as 
genetic axioms and a pre-determined 
rationale? 

Cuarces H. Lyttie 
The Meadville Theological School 





The Presbyterian Church in the 

Old Southwest. By WALTER 

3ROWNLOW Posey. Richmond: 

John Knox Press, 1952. ii-192 

pages. $2.50. 

Frontier Presbyterians were too 
busy making history to take time to 
prepare formal accounts of their la- 
bors. Presbyterian ministers were in 
the vanguard of the rush of settlers 
who came over the mountains after the 
American Revolution. They moved 
westward with the expanding frontier, 
founding churches and schools and 
ministering to the religious needs of 
the settlers. This book is the first com- 
prehensive account of their manifold 
labors. It is also an excellent model 
for further regional studies in Ameri- 
can religious history. The author uti- 
lizes every available source of informa- 
tion. He has mastered the contents 
of an imposing mass of scattered manu- 
script and printed materials. His re- 
search labors deserve praise for 
thoroughness, comprehensiveness and 
accuracy. He reports his research 
findings in a narrative that is clear, 
interesting, and fully documented. The 
notes will prove to be invaluable tools 
for further studies in this field. 

This book is by far the best account 
of the outreach of Presbyterianism be- 
yond the mountains, its share in the 
Great Revival in the West, and its 
impress upon the intellectual, moral, 
social and religious history of the 
southwestern frontier. Particular at- 
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tention is given to doctrinal emphases, 
organizational structure, and leader- 
ship personnel. There is a fascinating 
account of missions to Indians and 
Negroes. The many divisive issues in 
froutier Presbyterian history are treat- 
ed accurately and with a marked de- 
gree of fairness. 

Some errors inevitably creep into 
a study of this detailed and compre- 
hensive character. The author is in 
error in stating (p. 14) that Gideon 
Blickburn preached to the frontier 
riflemen en route to the Battle of 


_ King’s Mountain. Blackburn was only . 


twelve years old at that time. The 
statement (p. 113) that in 1814 Daniel 
Smith and Samuel J. Mills were “on 
a mission for the American Bible So- 
ciety” is incorrect. The American Bible 
Society was not organized until 1816. 
But mistakes ot this kind rarely occur 
in this book which is a valuable con- 
tribution to American religious history. 
J. Minton Batten 
Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion 





James A. Garfield: His Religion 

and Education. A Study in the 

Religious and Educational 

Thought and Activity of an Amer- 

ican Statesman. By W. W. Was- 

son. Nashville, Tennessee Book 

Co., 1952. 

This monograph is a reminder of 
certain characteristics and interests 
that were determinative in molding 
the personality of a little-remember- 
ed American president. Garfield, like 
Woodrow Wilson, entered political life 
from academic and intellectual pur- 
suits. His interest in politics grew out 
of his strong moral sense and the 
implicit belief he held in “the superin- 
tending power of God” within and 
presiding over human affairs. A life- 
long member of the Disciples of Christ, 
Garfield was a tay-preacher and power- 
ful defender of Christianity in public 
debate. His intellectual growth grad- 
ually brought him to a liberal position 
characteristic of progressive religious 
thought of his time. As President he 
continued his active identification 
with the Disciples and a strong interest 


in current religious and ethical discus- 
sion. 

The book is of limited value because 
its portrayal of the development of the 
religious and moral nature of a per- 
haps typically good mid-19th century 
American who rose to a high position 
lacks adequate biographical context. 
It was not Dr. Wasson’s intention to 
write a biography of Garfield, but the 
reader is left in almost complete ig- 
norance of the larger aspects of the 
subject’s life. The seventeen years of 
Garfield’s congiessional career, during 
which his political reputation was 
made, are described largely in terms of 
his reading and miscellaneous com- 
ments on current books, his interest 
in Hiram College, and by the analysis 
of a few speeches and papers dealing 
with the democratic ideal, social 
science, and religious freedom as 
threatened by Roman Catholicism. 
The book ends abruptly following 
a few paragraphs on the last theme. 
There is neither summary, conclusion, 
nor introductory essay supporting the 
subtitle or setting forth the salient 
points of Garfield’s life, the place his 
religious and moral ideas held in his 
total perspective, or the possible part 
these concepts played when the Amer- 
ican people chose this “educated gen- 
tleman with a good military record and 
long experience in Congress” as their 
chief executive. The review copy of the 
bock was badly marred by several il- 
legible pages. 

C. Howarp Hopkins 
Stetson University 





The Quest for Christian Unity. 

By Ropert S. BiLHEIMER. New 

York: Association Press. $2.50. 

When any author attempts to pre- 
sent a brief easily readable treatise in 
the field indicated by this subject, he 
is a person of real courage. There are 
so many cross currents of theological 
and ecclesiastical connections, even 
more than the total number of incor- 
porated church denominations, that 
the author’s product is certain not to 
meet with a large amount of unquali- 
fled approvil. 

The observations made by this re- 
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viewer need to be preceded by the 
statement that he considers this book, 
as a whole, a very commendable trea- 
tise which deserves wide reading. 
“Part Two” of the book contains state- 
ments as to what constitutes the “dis- 
tinctive witness” of nine different 
Church denominations, for each of 
which one of its leaders speaks. I 
have been closely associated with the 
Methodists and the Presbyterians, in 
each case in such a way and for a long 
enough time so that I think I know 
about the mind and general temper of 
these two great branches of the Chris- 
tian family. After reading what Wal- 
ter G. Muelder pens for the Methodists 
and Paul Lehmann states for the Pres- 
byterians, I am painfully aware that 
each omitted much that is germane to 
ecumenical problems and, likewise, in- 
cluded much that, from the standpoint 
of the “old timers”’ still with us, is not 
true, much as we might wish such to 
be true. This applies especially to the 
Presbyteriar statement. 

In summarizing the basic ideas of 
the Reformation, the author names 
“trust” in God as the first. Personally I 
can accept this but what about the 
great body of, e.g., Lutherans who 
thereby are represented as reading 
“For the just shall live by ‘trust’”’? 
Why do ecumenical authors needlessly 
set aside phraseology that has become 
exceedingly precious to the denomina- 


tions? 

Mr. Bilheimer credits Zwingli as be- 
ing “the founder” of the Reformed 
churches. No historian can agree with 
such a statement. Further on he names 
Alexander Campbell as “the founder” 
of the Disciples of Christ and as the one 
who set forth the “Plea” for Christian 
Unity. The fact is that Thomas Camp- 
bell is credited with being the founder 
and it was he who issued the famous 
“Declaration and Address.” He has 
the Reformation beginning in England 
chiefly because of ideas from Geneva. 
The historic fact is that the beginning 
both in England and in Scotland came 
with the surreptitious entrance into 
these countries of the writings of Lu- 
ther. In characterizing the “radical” 
or “free church” family of churches, 
he states that in their attitudes “a 
literalist view of the Bible was the 
most imporiant.” The “classical” de- 
nominations, as listed by the author, 
were equally guilty in this matter, the 
“free churches” and the “radicals” 
really having much more of release 
from the lecter of the Scripture. In 
listing the recent church unions “‘which 
cross confessional lines” he includes 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. Would it not be more correct 
to list this as a “confessional consolida- 
tion?” 


Gatus JACKSON SLOSSER 
Western Theological Seminary 





